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SECTION 45 NEW 
YORK STATE LAW 
AS SEEN IN LONDON 


British Companies Are Heavily Penal- 
ized By Having to Place Extra 
Reserves Here 








REASON FOR ACT QUESTIONED 





Underwriters Wonder if State Depart- 
ment Believes Companies Would 
Not Pay Claims Promptly 





Most of the stories published concern- 
ing the situation in the British marine 
markets following the recent New York 
State legislation have been purely state: 
ments of what occurred or have ex- 
pressed editorially the American point of 
view. The accompanying article, written 
by an English insurance official, seeks to 
give a composite opinion of the London 
and Liverpool markets of Section 45, and 
contains the principal objections which 
the British have to offer to this piece of 
legislation. 

(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, July 20.—The British insur- 
ance companies entered in the State of 
New York, for several years past have 
constituted probably ninety per cent of 
the market for American business in 
London also: on the day that that legis- 
lation came into force the English 
market for all practical purposes ceased 
to exist as far as American business is 
concerned. The British companies de- 
sired the business and the American 
shipowners wished to insure with them, 
but legislation stood between the 
would-be buyer and the would-be seller. 

The position of the British com- 
panies is that they are restrained under 
heavy penalties from insuring Amer- 
ican hulls or imported cargo except on 
condition that they make reports to the 
New York State Insurance Commis- 
sioner of every policy issued by them 
in London or elsewhere upon any prop- 
erty owned anywhere in the United 
States, pay to the State of New York 
Whatever tax would be due to be paid, 
and maintain in: New York the same 
reserve of premium in respect of the 
insurance as would be required had the 
policy .been issued in New York. 

Forced To Decline Offers 

The British companies cannot com- 

ply with these conditions and have 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EMPLOYEES OF 
CLARK ENTERPRISES 
UNDER GROUP POLICY 


World Famed Copper King Follows Oil 
Magnate in Big Protection 
Program 





VARIED INTERESTS ARE COVERED 





Plan Provides $500 Insurance at Be- 
ginning and Augments to $2,500 
Through Additions 

One of the latest announcements by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is that of a program of Group Life In- 
surance adopted by the extensive Clark 
Interests. This action by W. A. Clark 
is one of the most valuable endorse- 
ments ever given the plan of employee 
insurance and wil] probably have a far- 
reaching influence upon other indus- 
trial leaders. 

Of all the old industrial giants, John 
D. Rockefeller of Standard Oil, remains 
to keep company with Senator Clark. 
Group Insurance was adopted by the 
Standard Oil in 1917. 

It is interesting to note the varied 
and extensive character of the Clark 
properties, whose workers are pro- 
tected under this newly issued policy of . 
Group Insurance. 

Two great mining companies are 
represented, the Elm Orlu Mining Com- 
pany of Montana and the United Verde 
Copper Mining Company of Arizona, 
and in addition there are several small- 
er mining ventures, among them the 
Ophir Hill Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany of Utah. 

There are two street railway compa- 
nies, one of them in Missoula, Montana, 
and the other in Butte. There are 
three light, water and power compa- 
nies, all of them located in Montana. 
Then there are steam railroads and 
smelting companies, lumber companies, 
real estate companies, cattle companies. 
Among the number is a hardware com- 
pany. 

All of the employees of the Butte 
Miner, a daily newspaper in Butte, 
Montana, are protected. In all there 
are some twenty of Senator Clark’s 
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enterprises included in his program of 
Group Insurance for his employees. 

The plan of insurance protection ap- 
proved by Senator Clark is comprehen- 
sive. It not only rewards long and 
faithful service upon the part of those 
who contribute to the success of the 
various organizations, but it gives an 
adequate insurance protection at the 
beginning and is designed to attract 
the better class of workers to the Clark 
properties. The new workers in the 
Clark properties will be given an indi- 
vidual certificate of Life Insurance for 
$500 upon completing six months’ of 
service, and the protection is $1,000 at 
the end of the first year. Thereafter, 
from year to year, an additional sum 
of $100 is added to the amount of pro- 
tection until the sum of $2,500 is 
reached at the completion of sixteen 
years of service. 

Some idea of the size of this group 
can be had when it is known that there 
are between 25,000 and 30,000 individ- 
uals associated with the various Clark 
enterprises. 


GETS FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Utica, N. Y. at the last regular meet- 
ing of the season, had ag its guest 
Charles F. Teller, of the Syracuse As- 
sociation. Mr. Teller is manager of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Syracuse. 
Mr. Teller gave an interesting sales 
talk, full of new suggestions, especially 
for men who are just entering the busi- 
ness. He spoke of the importance of a 
new solicitor keeping his head when 
reasons for prospects not taking insur- 
ance were suggested. His talk was in- 
structive and was appreciated by all 
present, There were four new members 
admitted to the association: C. H. Jones 
of the Union Central, Utica; D. A: 
MacMillan of the State Mutual of 
Oneida; L. P. Quinn of the State Mu- 
tual of Newport, and James J. Bren- 
nan, the agency cashier of the John 
Hancock, Utica. 








MAKES $7,500,000 LOAN 


The new Stock Exchange Annex will 
be financed through a loan by the 
Metropolitan Life. Butcher, Tanner & 
Foster, attorneys for the Metropolitan, 
filed with County Clerk William F. 
Schneider last week a building loan 
contract which calls for a loan of $7,- 
500,000 by the Metropolitan to the New 
York Stock Exchange Building Com- 
pany on the property at the southeast 
corner of Wall and New streets, ex- 
tending irregularly to the west side of 
Broad Street. A twenty-two story build- 
ing is to be constructed to be used as 
offices in connection with the Stock 
Exchange. It is’ to be ready for occu- 
pancy by October 1, 1922. The loan 
bears interest at the rate of 5% per 
cent to May 1, 1925. 


TO HAVE NEW HOME 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. 
is to have a new home. It will prob- 
ably be an eighteen-story building, and 
will be erected on the site recently pur- 
chased by this company at the south- 
west corner of Ninth and Franklin 
streets, across Franklin Street from the 
Federal Reserve bank, and fronting on 
Capitol Square. In view of recent prop- 
erty developments and the handsome 
investment of the Reserve bank, this is 
regarded as one of the most eligible 
building sites in Richmond, and the 
company desires to proceed with the 
erection of its new home as soon as 
possible. It is now in somewhat crowd- 
ed quarters, renting offices both in the 
Virginia Railway and Power Building 
and in the Mutual Building. 





MAKES 52 PER CENT GAIN 

The American National Life of Gal- 
veston paid for $13,299,278 of ordinary 
insurance during the first six months 
of this year. In the same period of 
1919 the production was $8,747,649. The 
gain in 1920 over 1919 was $4,551,629, 
or 52 per cent. 
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Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Strzet, New York 
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OCCUPIED THE PULPIT 

John R. Thomas, well-known insur- 
ance man of Scranton, Pa. occupied 
the pulpit of the Bethel Baptist Church 
of that city, and preached the evening 
sermon July 18. Mr. Thomas is an in- 
spiring and convincing talker, and as 
in the insurance business, he made 
good. 


RELIANCE LIFE 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh paid 
for $37,355,576 of life insurance during 
the first six months of 1920, a gain of 
$17,897,233 over the same period of 
1919. Its total life insurance in force 
June 30, 1920 amounted to $168,326,370. 
The management want $200,000,000 in 
force December 31, 1920. 








1860 








The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 

Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
| $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
a 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
re 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
1905 ..... 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders....... ererrrcr $172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organi- 

ee ey Oy eee eee 100,142,891 
Assets held as security for policy- 

SD si nike wines oceans .. 58,215,528 188,358,419 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
_) . POPerrrererrrrrerre 


soe $16,286,654 
NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 














Life Insurance 
Never Depreciates 


BETTER THAN LIBERTY BONDS 


Integrity in Conduct of Companies 
Responsible for Its Increasing 
Popularity 





The present popularity of life insur- 
ance as a means of affording protection 
and as an investment gives opportunity 
for asking the question—Just Why Is 
It So? Harrison B. Smith, president 


of the George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., in a letter to the 
company’s agents, gives his views on 
the subject. He says: 

“I have been giving considerable 
thought to the question of what has 
occasioned the present interest in and 
demand for life insurance. To some 
extent the adoption by the United 
States Government of a life insurance 
plan of protection for the youth of the 
country who so gallantly took up arms 
in its defense stimulated interest and 
established confidence in this form of 
protection. 

“T am inclined to believe, however, 
that the greatest factor in establishing 
life insurance as the ‘one best invest- 
ment’ is the absolute safety of such an 
investment and its elasticity. Even 
Government bonds decline in value. Life 
insurance never depreciates. In addi- 
tion, there is the element of quick con- 
vertibility into cash by surrender and 
loan, and the fact that the holder of 
valuable life insurance policies estab- 
lishes not only his present credit and 
business stability but evidences his 
forethought and thrift in providing for 
the exigencies of the future. 

“IT believe also that it is at last be- 
coming well known to the great body 
of people that life insurance companies 
are perhaps better conducted, more 
honestiy administered, are less sordid 
and have less greed than other business 
and financial organizations, and, while 
they cannot pretend to return the re- 
sults of a few successful speculative 
enterprises, the investing public appre- 
ciates their attitude and recognizes 
their good motives and sincerity in con- 
servatively and successfully adminis- 
tering the trusts confined to them by 
their thousands and millions of policy- 
holders. 

“Whatever may be the cause, there 
is no doubt as to the facts, and while 
we in the life insurance business may 
properly rejoice at this consummation 
which we have so long desired, there is 
an added responsibility for officers, em- 
ployees and field representatives to live 
up to the high standards of business 
integrity which such public confidence 
indicates. 

“There should never be allowed the 
slightest blot upon the proud record 
of such institutions, and all who are 
making this most respected business 
their life work should see to it that the 
public confidence is not abused in the 
slightest degree. 

“In connection with our own com- 
pany it has been the effort of the man- 
agement to allow no blot or blemish or 
any such thing to tarnish our illustri- 
ous name, and we strive to keep con- 
stantly before our own eyes and the 
eyes of our representatives the ideal of 
absolute business integrity.” 





ROCHESTER HEADQUARTERS 

The American Insurance Union of 
Ohio, which took over the business of 
the Catholic Relief and Beneficiary 
Association and the Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Association is maintaining tem- 
porary headquarters in Rochester, N. Y. 
with Clifford L. Jordan and George 
Bailey, National Representatives in 


charge, where C. M. B. A. members 
who have been under suspension since 
January 1920 can learn how they may 
be reinstated. 
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New England Mutual 
Establishes New Record 


BUSINESS 


Vice-President D. F. Appel Writes 
Appreciative Letter to Its Success- 
ful Field Force 





JUNE IS $14,212,665 


for $64,241,209 in the first six months 
of this year. Adding to this amount 
$1,057,524 through additions and revi- 
vals the total business reached $65,- 
298,733. The total terminations during 
this period amounted to $10,452,801, 
giving a net increase of insurance in 
force of $54,845,932. The increase of 
premiums for the first six months of 
1920 over 1919 amounted to $1,701,340. 
On January 1, 1920, the New England 
Mutual had a total business in force of 
$475,178,753. On July 1, 1920, the fig- 
ure read $530,024,685. 

In the month of June the new insur- 
ance paid for amounted to $14,212,665, 
as against $12,849,867 for June, 1919, 
an increase of $1,362,798. 

The July issue of the “New England 
Pilot” prints the following appreciative 
letter to the agents of the New England 
Mutual from Vice-President D. F. 
Appel: 

“Another month of special effort in 
production has closed, and the record 
of earnest work well done marks a new 
epoch in our history. 

“The achievement proves that because 
we have all dedicated ourselves to the 
specific purpose of real insurance ser- 
vice, and have faithfully adhered to that 
purpose, we have grown in strength and 
power and learned how to apply them. 

“Heritage of company and pride of 
association are the strong forces which 
have given us an agency family that 
respects principles, and performs its 
daily work with precision and confidence 
in the right. The impressive progress 
of all our agencies during the last six 
months attests this declaration. 

“We assure you and your associates 
that we appreciate fully the responsive 
spirit and constant willingness to co- 
operate with us in every undertaking 
we set out to perform.” 


Men Lock Horns Over Presidency 
Of Life Association 

Chicago July 28.—The old controver- 
sy between the field men and managers 
over the control of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, which has 
quieted down somewhat recently, 
seems to have been revived in connec- 
tion with the coming election of offi- 
cers. The nominating committee has 
been unable to agree on a slate of offi- 
cers and has decided to let matters rest 
until fall in hope that an adjustment 
may be effected in the meantime. 

The trouble comes from the demand 
of the field men for the presidency for 
the coming year. They claim that they 
are entitled to the presidency every 
other year. E. C. Platter, a field man, 
was president just before Jules Girar- 
din, the present incumbent, but the 
managers are unwilling to concede any- 
thing at all to the other faction. They 
resent the maintenance of the Field 
Men’s Club as a separate organization 
and take the position that if the field 
men want to have a big share in the 
management of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association they should turn their en- 
ergies to the development of that or- 
ganization instecd of building up an 
organization of their own. 





BECOMES LIFE AGENT 

Robert S. Birch, until recently prin- 
cipal of the High School for Boys at 
Reading, Pa. has joined the selling force 
of the New York Life, with offices in 
the Baer Building in Reading. Mr. 
Birch is making a splendid success of 
his new work. . 
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Platt Land Bank 
Resolution Criticised 


OLD STOCKHOLDERS WILL LOSE 








Liberal “Dividends” is Borrower’s Own 
Interest Money Used By Bank 
for Year 


The Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation has issued a statement criticiz- 
ing the adoption of the Platt resolution 
by Congress in connection with the 
operation of the Federal Land Banks. 
The Association's statement says: 

The latest move of the Federal Land 
Banks under the Platt resolution causes 
an unfair discrimination against the 
earlier borrowers. The Federal Land 
Banks have been loaning at 5% per cent 
since December, 1917, and excepting 
one issue in 1918 they have financed 
these loans by issuing 4% per ceut 
bonds. This allowed a spread of one 
per cent for expenses, commissions and 
dividends. With this one per cent 
many of the banks have returned to 
borrowers the interest they had pre- 
viously paid on that part of their loans 
represented by stock and have boasted 
of these liberal “dividends.” These go- 
called “dividends” as an evidence of 
profit were a joke, but many borrowers 
were so dazzled and confused by the 
boasts of land bank officials that when 
they received a “dividend” of $6.00 
they did not realize that $5.50 of it was 
their own interest money handed back 
to them after being used a year or more 
by the Federal Land Banks, because 
the borrower paying interest on $2,000 
receives only $1,900 to use. The other 
$100 is held out by the bank to pdy 
for his stock, 





Margin Reduced One-Half 

Information comes from Washington 
that the bonds taken over by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the Platt 
resolution are 5 per cent bonds, instead 
of 4% per cent bonds like the $136,- 
000,000 previously taken, This cuts the 
margin or spread down to half of one 
per cent on all of the loans financed 
under the Platt resolution. This loss 
of half of one per cent will be cut out 
of dividends. 

All borrowers or stockholders who 
went in when the one per cent margin 
existed will have to stand their share 
of the loss caused by this increased 
rate of half of one per cent on the 
bonds. 

The old borrowers ought not to be 
made to suffer a loss because interest 
rates have gone up since they made 
their loans. To be entirely fair to all 
parties the Federal Land Banks ought 
to raise the interest rate to six per cent 
on all borrowers financed by the five 
per cent bonds under the Platt resolu- 
tion. This would allow a uniform mar- 
gin of one per cent on all loans to be 
used for expenses and dividends. 


Breach of Contract 

The farmer who bought stock and 
borrowed money at 5% per cent when 
bonds were sold at 4% per cent was 
told that he would participate in a divi- 
dend based on a one per cent margin. 
This representation to him was to all 
intents and purposes a part of his con- 
tract, because he was made to believe 
that his interest rate would be by the 
dividends materially reduced below the 
nominal rate of 5% per cent. By con- 
tinuing to loan at 5% per cent when the 
new bonds bear 5 per cent interest the 
earlier borrowers are forced to stand 
part of the loss occasioned by the in- 
crease in the rate on the bonds. By 
this system of pooling the profits and 
losses the borrowers under the 5 per 
cent bond rate in 1920 participate in 
the benefits and take away from the 
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borrowers of 1919 a part of the profits METROPOLITAN MORTALITY 
to which they are justly entitled under ; 
their contracts, Experiences Death Rate of Less Than NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 

It would have been better for the 10 Per 1,000 Among Industrial 
borrowers of 1919 if the Federal Land Policyholders 
Banks had stopped loaning when their MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
funds were exhausted in December, The mortality experience of the Met- FRED A. HOWLAND, President 

ropolitan Life shows that the very . 


1919. By the system followed ‘by the 
Federal Land Banks under the Platt 
resolution the earlier borrowers are 
penalized because interest rates have 
gone up. They are not protected as 
they ought to be. 

While the amount loaned on the half 
cent margin will probably not run 
above $30,000,000 under the Platt resolu- 
tion, the principle involved is unfairly 
discriminatory. 

If the Federal Land Banks continue 
in business and make loans for a year 
or two on a margin of half of one per 
cent the dividends promised to the bor- 
rowers of 1918 and 1919 will be nearly 
or entirely sacrificed for the benefit of 
the later borrowers. 

The principle involved in this case 
has been recognized by financiers in 
insurance companies and co-operative 
building and loan and other societies 
for many generations. For this reason 
many building and loan associations 
issue their loans in separate series. A 
series issued when interest rates are 
high is handled separately from one 1s- 
sued when rates are low. 

Why Land Banks Quit 

Interest rates are higher now than 
a year ago. Federal Land Banks claim 
that interest has gone up because they 
have gone out of business. They mis- 
take the effect for the cause, An analy- 
sis of the situation shows that it is 
more nearly correct to say that the 
land banks went out of business because 
the interest rates went up. When the 
United States Government, with all of 
the national resources behind its obliga- 
tions, is compelled to pay 6 per cent, 
it is not to be expected that Federal 
Land Banks could borrow at 4% per 
cent. When the land banks could no 
longer sell bonds to the public at 4% per 
cent, a kind-hearted congress went to 
their rescue with cash from the public 
treasury. 

The failure.of the Supreme Court to 
confirm the validity of the tax exemp- 
tion privilege of the bonds had a bad 
effect on the market, but if the court 
had decided in their favor they could 
not have been sold in quantities large 
enough to continue the banks in busi- 
ness. 

With railroad and industrial securi- 
ties and commercial paper yielding 7 
per cent to 9 per cent, no investors ex- 
cept rich tax dodgers could afford to 
buy Federal Land Bank 4% per cent 
bonds. 





ILLINOIS LIFE 

As of the close of business Wednes- 
day, December 31, 1919 the Illinois Life 
had 55,726 policies in force for insur- 
ance totaling. $107,042,084, and as of 
the close of business Wednesday, June 
30, 1920, its outstanding policies num- 
bered 61,075 covering insurance to the 
total amount of $122,541,013. July busi- 
ness is coming strong. The total com- 
pleted on the 22nd being $2,734,500 as 
against $2,222,500 for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 





SIXTY-ONE YEARS OLD 

Sixty-one years ago on Monday of 
this week the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States began busi- 
ness. It is now one of the strongest 
and most influential financial institu- 
tions in the world. Its traditions, stan- 
dards, and achievements are an inspira- 
tion to its own representatives and to 
the representatives of all life insur- 
ance companies, 


NEARS $100,000,000 MARK 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life goes 
merrily on. In the first six months of 
this year the new insurance delivered 
by its agents amounted to $91,930,186, as 
against $58,726,857 for the same six 
months of 1919. Soon the $100,000,000 
mark in production for six months will 
be reached. 





excellent health conditions which pre- 
vailed among its policyholders during 
April «nd May continued during the 
month of June. A death rate less than 
10 per 1,000 among Industrial policy- 
holders .is noteworthy even at this sea- 
son of the year. The rate was actually 
9.59, which was a slight increase over 
the May figure, 9.28. 

Significant increases in the death rate 
during the month were observed for 
tuberculosis, diarrheal diseases, condi- 
tions incidental to pregnancy and child- 
birth and for “external” causes, espec- 
jally automobile accidents. These in- 
creases were almost entirely offset, 
however, by pronounced declines in the 
mortality from influenza, pneumonia and 
other respiratory diseases, 

In view of the extent to which pub- 
lic attention is now focused upon fatal 
automobile accidents, attention is di- 
rected to the very material increase in 
the death rate for this cause in June. 
No less than 132 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents were recorded among 
Metropolitan Industrial policyholders. 
This is an increase of 37 deaths, or 39 
per cent over the month of May. 

Health conditions in the population 
at large were also very favorable dur- 
ing the month of June. The death rate 
in 49 of the leading cities of the United 
States for the month was 11.8 as com- 
pared with 13.8 for May and 14.8 per 
1,000 for April. It appears that measles 
and malaria are now very prevalent, al- 
though not important factors in causing 
death. A serious outbreak of smallpox 
was reported from Texas in the begin- 
ning of June. Indiana and Kansas also 
reported many cases. The incidence of 
whooping-cough is generally declining 
although a large number of cases were 
reported from Kansas, Massachusetts 
and Detroit. A number of cases of bu- 
bonic plague had been definitely report- 
ed from a number of centers on the 
Gulf, including Florida, Louisiana and 
Texas, 





MULTIPLE LINE SELLING 

I’, BE, Pettric, agent of the Travelers 
at Wassau, Wis. is a multiple line man. 
He not only believes in writing multi- 
ple lines, but, he does it. In 1918 Mr. 
Pettric paid for about $300,000 life in- 
surance, and on the side made a re- 
spectable increase in his accident ac- 
count. Prior to March 1919 he had no 
liability business. At the end of 1919 
this was the way his insurance record 
account stood: 84 life risks for $1,- 
028,500 (written business); 9 compensa- 
tion risks for $518.64 premiums; 407 
accident and health policies for $13,- 
940.06 premiums; 6 public liability poli- 
cies for $106.19 premiums; 87 auto- 
mobile liability, property damage and 
collision policies for $4,689.59  pre- 
miums; 5 steam boiler and flywheel 
policies for $431.05 premiums; 21 plate 
glass policies for $364.90 premiums; 
and 46 burglary policies for $4,116.42 
premiums. 


A. A. WELCH TO SPEAK 


Vice-President A. A. Welch of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life will be a leading 
speaker at the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
to be held in the Melebach Hotel in 
Kansas City, September 22, 23 and 24. 
His subject will be “Renewals and 
Conservation of Business from the 
Standpoint of the Company and from 
the Standpoint of the Agent.” 





ELEVEN APPS—$46,000 BUSINESS 

Getting away from his office at 5 A.M. 
and working continuously for eighteen 
and one half hours D. L. Harris, dis- 
trict manager of the Guardian Life of 
America at Greeley, Colo. secured elev- 
en applications for $46,000 business. 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts wit 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. Se See Se 








SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


David S. Dickenson, President 





Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 








| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts f 
next birthday to 6 years. policy contracts from age 3 months 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


anteed by State Endorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 









































$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
| and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If wou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a ve management and an unequalled dividend record, 


Progressi 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





satisfaction. 





PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





F INSURANCE COM 














WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Connecticut Mutual 
Travel-Labor Risks 


VOLUME OF CLASSES NOT URGED 








Secretary H. F. Larkin Outlines Com- 
pany’s Attitude in Letter to 
Field Men 





In a letter to the field force of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, in “Conmu- 
topics” Secretary Harold F. Larkin, 
outlines that company’s attitude in con- 
nection with foreign travel and com- 
mon labor risks. The letter follows: 

“The development and expansion of 
foreign trade relations by the commer- 
cial interests of this country have occa- 
sioned an unusual amount of foreign 
travel by the representatives of various 
concerns seeking new trade outlets. 
Oftentimes these men are applicants for 
insurance and hence the question 
arises aS to the Company’s attitude in 
view of the contemplated journey. It 
may be said that while the Company 
wishes no effort expended to solicit 
this class of business, it may be will- 
ing to accommodate its own field men 


in certain cases occurring from time to 
time. It is one thing to take an occa- 
sional isolated risk and quite another 
to be accepting such cases frequently, 
resulting in a considerable volume of 
this business being assumed. 


“Before an application is taken it is 
preferable to submit an inquiry blank 
setting forth in detail the foreign coun- 
tries and cities to be visited with the 
approximate. duration of the trip and 
the purpose, whether trade or pleasure, 
and also specifying whether the pros- 
pect has previously resided abroad and 
if so, where and for how long. Each 
case will be duly considered on its 
merits. 


“In general, however, the Company 
will grant no temporary or term insur- 
ance and will require payment of the 
full annual premium on or before de- 
livery in such cases, principally to evi- 


dence the fact that the applicant is 
seeking permanent protection and is 
not merely obtaining the insurance 
against what he may consider to be an 
especial travel hazard. Furthermore, 
we do not consider it advisable to in- 
sure persons contemplating taking up 
foreign residence permanently or for 
an extended period. 


“Applicants intending to visit the 
British Isles or Western Europe, not 
entering the Central European Coun- 
tries or Eastern Europe, will be consid- 
ered for limited amounts, not exceed- 
ing $25,000. Persons going to Mexico, 
Central America or the tropical regions 
generally, are not acceptable, for such 
cases involve, in our opinion, a very 
considerable additional hazard because 
of climatic and other conditions. The 
same may be said to apply to South 
America, although if only the principal 
larger cities are to be visited, without 
travel into the interior, the case may 
be acceptable for a small amount. In 
case of persons going to Asia favor- 
able consideration for small amounts 
may be given to those intending to visit 
for limited periods some of the chief 
cities of China, Japan, or the Philip- 
pines, but we should not care to enter- 
tain an application from anyone who 
might be stationed in the course of his 
business away from the populous cen- 
ters which contain a sizeable American 
or English representation. Persons 
going to Western Asia, India and Africa 
will probably be declined. 


“The abnormal economic conditions 
of today have brought up for considera- 
tion another type of risk seldom en- 
countered hitherto, namely, common 
laborers. While the wages of artisans 
and skilled workmen have perhaps not 
quite doubled as compared with pre- 
war scales, common laborers are now 
receiving two and one-half or three 
times, or more, the wage formerly paid. 
Even though such men may now have 
the means to purchase regular old line 
insurance, it is very doubtful if as a 
class they constitute a type properly 
insurable at standard rates. 


“They are often subjected to occupa- 
tional hazards; the environment under 
which they ordinarily live, especially 
now when housing cenditions are so 
acute, is unfavorable from the under- 





Insurance Clerks’ 
Co-operative Store 


TO REDUCE HIGH LIVING COSTS 





Thousands Subscribing to Shares Which 
Are Being Sold at $10 Each 
in Hartford 





Some time ago the employes of Hart- 
ford’s leading insurance companies com- 
bined in an effort to reduce the high 
cost of living and a co-operative society 
was formed in furtherance of their 
plans. A site has since been secured 
and it is hoped that within a short 
time a store will be firmly established. 

The co-operative movement has long 
found fertile soil in the insurance city, 
and recently several employes of the 
Aetna Life offered thousands of pounds 
of sugar in comparatively large quanti- 
ties and for much less than the market 
price. A short time later the employes 
of the Connecticut Mutual did some- 
thing similar. 

At present stock is being offered in 
the new co-operative movement at $10 
a share. It is understood that about 
one thousand employes of the Aetna 
Life, upward of four hundred of the 
Hartford Fire, and something like a 
thousand from the Travelers have al- 
ready signed for shares. It is hoped to 
get the support of employes in all of 
the companies writing insurance in 
Hartford. As there are upwards of 
16000 clerks employed by the various 
insurance companies in Hartford, a co- 
operative movement, if gone about in 


writing standpoint; the character of 
their work does not make for regularity 
of living or of habits; and furthermore, 
it is questionable whether such _ busi- 
ness will persist and the saying, ‘The 
business that pays is the business that 
stays’ aptly applies. These are some 
of the objections which may be men- 
tioned to insuring this type and while 
farm laborers as a class are considered 
acceptable risks, common laborers will 
be scrutinized very carefully.” 


the right way, may accomplish much. 
The companies as far as is known 
have not given any financial backing 
to the project but are by no means out 
of sympathy with the movement, which 
as planned is for insurance clerks only. 
Those purchasing shares will be given 
a card of some kind—the card may be 
used by any member of the family— 
and will entitle them to buy goods at 
this store at any time. Arrangements 
will be made so that goods may be 
ordered in the morning by clerks on 
their way to work. These orders will 
be filled and may be called for at noon 
or at the close of the day’s business. 
No orders will be delivered. All goods 
will be sold at cost with a small addi- 
tional percentage added for overhead 
expenses. In this way it is the belief 
of those interested that many of life’s 
essentials may be obtained much cheap- 
er than they are today in Hartford. 


WELL PLEASED WITH RESULTS 

With 237,665,071 of insurance in 
force on July 1 this year, an increase of 
more than $31,000,000 in six months, 
Vice-President and Treasurer F. W. 
Hubbell of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
tells The Eastern Underwriter: “We 
are naturally very pleased with the 
splendid manner in which our agency 
force has produced new business dur- 
ing the current year, in spite of the 
fact that we have desisted from con- 
tracting any new general agents, and 
have restricted our general agents in 
their organization by insisting that they 
contract only with full-time men and 
that they cut off all part-time men that 
do not legitimately represent the life 
insurance business.” 

MAKES SOUTHERN TRIP 

Superintendent of Agencies A. Mose- 
ley Hopkins of the Philadelphia Life is 
making an automobile tour through 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
and co-operating with the company’s 
state and district managers in coach- 
ing the field men in business-getting 
methods, 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
The Northwestern Mutual Life paid 
for $30,583,860 of new business in June. 
During the first six months of 1920 the 
paid business was $203,456,107. 





| The Test of Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%,-of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


Springfield, Massachusetts | 
Incorporated 1851 | 


The Massachusetts 
Over $45,000,000, 

















In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





| New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


\* Boston, Mass. 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 

















| Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
Wills very often mis: his success was a much discussed topic, 
Back Up carry. There is a way by and “Charley” Peterson, the veteran 
Will which wills can be made referee, when asked why in his opinion 


With Policy 100 per cent sure—i. e., 
put a good sized life in- 
surance policy behind them. This ques- 
tion is interestingly discussed in the 
following from the pages of the “Red 
Dotted Line” of the Michigan agency of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society: 
Wills are often contested; often 
loosely drawn, Wills always require a 
lawyer’s services. Every move entails 
expense. In some states newspaper 
notices must be inserted for six months 
advertising for claims against the es- 
tate. The man may think his widow or 
executor can go to the bank and get 
his cash at once, They can’t. Before 
doing so the will must be probated and 
an executor appointed, o1 if he leaves 
no will, an administrator must be ap- 
pointed. This takes time in every case; 
in many cases much time. The wit- 
nesses may be absent or dead; parties 
not easily reached must be cited; the 
convenience of the time of the courts 
and attorneys must be considered. 

Even without a contest a long time 
may elapse before the will is probated, 
and even then she can’t draw the money 
out of the bank until she arranges 
about the inheritance tax. Most states 
have an inheritance tax law under 
which the money in the bank, the secur- 
ities in the safe deposit box or any 
other property belonging to the de- 
ceased cannot be touched until the tax 
is paid or otherwise provided for. The 
proceeds of life insurance policies pay- 
able to a designated beneliciary are not 
subject to an inheritance or transfer 
tax. 

Therefore, there is no other way by 
which a man during his lifetime can 
provide for a definite sum to be paid 
immediately upon his death, except by 
* a policy of life insurance payable to a 
beneficiary—no_ will to probate—-no 
lawyers to consult—no inheritance tax 
to pay—but immediately on proof of 
the death of the insured the party 
sought to be benefited receives the 
money. 

No business, no private fortune, is 
complete, even though there be a will, 
that does not have back of it a life in- 
surance policy to supply the ready cash 
and save the loss and delay that in- 


evitably follow death whenever it 
occurs, 
* * o 
When any person is 
Play able to do some one 


Life Insurance thing better than any 
“Right On” one else in the world 

everyone is curious to 
know why. It makes no difference 
whether one excels in making shoe- 
strings, building skyscrapers or selling 
life insurance. If he is the master of 
his art the whole world will come to 
his door in order to find out the method 
of his accomplishment. 

Willie Hoppe is the best billiard play- 
er in the world. About that there is no 
question. For a great many years he 
has been the champion of that game 
and with ease has been able to van- 
quish all rivals for the crown. The 
manner in which he is able to control 
“the ivories” is nothing short of mar- 
velous to the casual onlooker. 

Recently in New York City Willie 
Hoppe successfully defended his title 
by winning the National Championship 
Tournament with comparative ease. 
His opponents were excellent. billiard 
players and used every possible means 
to defeat the champion, not the least 
of which was to embarrass him by the 
remarks made as he was about to make 
a shot. After Hoppe had been pro- 
nounced champion again the reason for 


Hoppe had so easily defeated his op- 
ponents, said: “So far as I could see, it 
was this way: while the others were 
playing Hoppe, Hoppe was playing bil- 
liards.” 

There is a world of meaning in those 
few words, and a philosophy that every 
salesman may well accept. Too often 
competitive sales are a matter of “play- 
ing Hoppe” instead of playing billiards. 

You know that your company is as 
good aS any company—if you feel with 
all your heart that the man whom you 
are soliciting will truly better himself 
by accepting your proposition, surely 
then there is no need and no excuse for 
your trying to embarrass the other fel- 
low by making remarks about the com- 
pany which he represents. 

The life insurance business is be- 
coming more free from such _ tactics 
every day, but the practice has not 
been absolutely abandoned by all insur- 
ance salesmen. 

The proposition is this: If your un- 
divided attention is giver over to solv- 
ing the problem of providing the proper 
contract for your prospect, no time can 
be wasted in knocking other companies 
because they afford some competition. 

Keep your eye on the ball. There is 
a hot one being shot across the plate 
every day, and if you cast your eyes 
toward the bleachers or toward the 
opposing team’s bench you may not 
see some of the fast ones go by. 

Believe in your company. Believe in 
yourself. Be constructive in your work. 
Don’t play the other fellow. Play in- 
surance.—Equiowa. 

~ - o 
C. M. Spearo, assistant sup- 
Definition erintendent of The Pruden- 
of tial at Waterbury, Conn., is 
Success the author of the following, 
“A Higher Definition of 
Success”: 

“To my mind success is not measured 
wholly by the number of applications 
written or the amount of policies placed 
and paid for, nor does it depend upon 
financial returns from a big record. 

“True success comes to the man who 
has made a friend and an asset out of 
his prospect, who has instilled into the 
applicant the higher motives of un- 
selfishness to his family and who 
rates his commissions as a secondary 
thought. 

“He is a success who marches 
through the ranks of the skeptical, un- 
informed and unconvinced and, like the 
preachers of God, helps prepare for the 
time when the Grim Reaper stalks in 
their path. 

“For just as the preacher does won- 
derful good, spiritually, theoretically 
and morally, in preparing the soul for 
the last resting-place, so does the in- 
surance preacher deliver a wonderful 
sermon. in concrete, material facts 
when he declares he has the power to 
enable you to keep your home intact, 
your children educated and your wife 
comfortable, even after you cross the 
great divide. 

“If you are selling our contracts and 
are imparting the principles embodied 
in the above, you are a bigger success 
than the man who depends mostly on 
closing his cases on the fly or on 
schemes. 

“T would add that he only is a suc- 
cess who is wholly and enthusiastically 
wrapped up in his profession and thor- 
oughly believes in the immeasurable 
good that he is accomplishing.” 

** @ 

A green man is better than a blue 
one. Hang on with bulldog tenacity, 
and the day is won. You will not al- 


ways fail—Penn Mutual News Letter. 
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American Central Life 
Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address : 

HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
; perpen is Organized 83 ‘ 7 SRE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 

satis CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 

MR nis concidauanied cometarseo ee wea Pte ee ee Oenaesie ee Rad $ 20,700,133.74 
RRNA, 
eR RRR RR RRR Rien vel araaiaense enn eaceanana ea yan iteaantaa add 176,501,808.00 
ey Sk) Ns 50 sn 6p enemeepkuebuceudne éb0nee0 veer eceecseecace 1 851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23,840,173.80 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


© AMARILLO 
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THE DALLA 
BIG FI.wortn? 
TEXAS GREAT 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our ‘Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mutual Life Defends 
Its Policy Contracts 


REASON FOR OMITTED CLAUSE 








Says Experience Proves Position of 
Company on Automatic Loan 
Provision is Sound 





In “Points” the Mutual Life defends 
its policy contract provisions and ex- 
plains its position in connection with 
certain features making up life insur- 
ance policies. The company states: 
“At one of our conventions an agent 
asked why the policies of the Mutual 
Life do not contain the automatic loan 
clause.” The reason given is as fol- 
lows: 

“The experience of all the companies 
long ago demonstrated that loans are 
the chief menace to a life insurance 
policy, at least after the first two or 
three years. Under the automatic loan 
provision the amount of the premium is 
charged by the company against the 
policy’s cash value, if the insured does 
not pay the premium. The policyholder 
is pleased, because the renewal of the 
insurance was so easily done. When 
the second premium is due, he is 
liable to repeat the process. But as 
time goes on he finds himself confront- 
ed with a total loan which reduces the 
amount of the protection and whose ‘n- 
terest makes an appreciable and per- 
haps burdensome addition to the 
amount of the premium. Whereupon 
he lapses his policy. This is not theory, 
but is a statement from experience. If, 
on the other hand, he were obliged to 
go to the trouble involved in using the 
regular loan method, he would be less 
liable to encumber the insurance with 
an increasing item. This also is a 
statement from experience. The result 
is that the protection which he contract- 
ed to supply his family would be far 
more likely to continue in force than if 
he were relieved of successive premium 
payments through resort to loans auto- 
matically made. The prospect does not 
know all this, and when an agent of a 
company whose policies contain the 
avtomatic loan clause pictures to him 
this wonderful “safeguard,” he at once 
thinks that it is an example of liberal- 
ity and of up-to-date contract-making. 

“A few companies offer surrender 
values at the end of the second year, 
whereas such values in our policies do 
not accrue until the end of the third 
year. Are we illiberal? We give the 
Same answer as in the preceding para- 
graph, namely, that when ‘surrender 
values are withheld until the end of 
the third year the policy is less liable 
to lapse, and the insurance to be de- 
stroyed, than if such values were al- 
lowed at the end of the second year. 
The first three. years of a policy’s life 
are its dangerous ones, by which we 
mean that lapse is more liable to occur 
during this early period than in later 
years. If a policyholder sees dangling 
before him a cash value at the end of 
the second year, and he has become 
somewhat indifferent to his policy, or 
for One reason or another believes that 
premium-paying is a burden, the cash 
value sharpens the temptation to lapse. 
But if- he pays premiums for three 
years, the premium-paying habit has be- 
come fairly .well established, and the 
taking of a cash value not available 
until the end of that year is not so 
Strong a temptation. Yet, although we 
do not pay a cash value until the end of 
the third year, we do, through an earlier 
loan, help the policyholder to keep his 
contract in force. 

“A few companies make a great point 
about paying dividends on reduced paid- 
up and on extended insurance. The Mu- 
tual Life long ago adopted the principle 
that the persisting policyholder, and not 


$10,000,000 IN 1920 





Detroit Life’s President Writes Stock- 
holders Telling Them About 
Company’s Business 





The month of June was “President’s 
Month” with the Detroit Life of De- 
troit, Mich. The agents of the company 
wrote $1,360,000 in honor of President 
M. E. O’Brien. The business of the 
company for the first six months of 
1920 amounted to $5,074,000. Discuss- 
ing the achievement of the company 
for the first six months in a letter to 
stockholders, President O’Brien says: 

“An increase of over 60 per cent in 
new business is certainly a remarkable 
showing, and I am sure you will agree 
with me, reflects great credit upon the 
ability of the agents of this company. 
At the rate business is now being re- 
ceived, we are safe in assuming that al- 
most $10,000,000 of new insurance will 
be written this year, and we are also 
warranted in thinking that by the date 
of the Agents’ Meeting, August 10th, 
the insurance in force will have in- 


creased to about $20,000,000, which will 


be an increase of about $3,150,000 dur- 
ing the first half of the year. The same 
rate of increase continued throughout 
the year, will give the Company in ex- 
cess of $22,000,000 of insurance in force 
by the end of this year. If we succeed 
in accomplishing this, it will greatly 
exceed our expectations at the begin- 
ning of the year. Another thing to bear 
in mind, is the fact that all the busi- 
ness written this year, and in the past, 
was written on the lives of Michigan 
people. 

“Plans are now under consideration 
to enter some of the adjoining states, 
and we hope that before the close of 
this year, the Company will be doing 
business in other states. It is a source 
of pride to us, and will be of great im- 
portance when entering other states, to 
be able to state that only five or six 
companies, out of the hundred com- 
panies writing life insurance in Michi- 
gan, are equaling the record made by 
the Detroit Life in writing new insur- 
ance.” 


the lapsing policyholder, is entitled to 
share in distributions of surplus. The 
premium-paying policy contributes its 
full part to the expenses of the Com- 
pany; the lapsed policy does not. Fur- 
ther, under extended insurance the 
mortality selection is strongly against 
the Company, and the mortality ex- 
perienced is considerably in excess of 
the mortality on premium-paying pol- 
icies. A man in poor health is liable to 
lapse and take extended insurance, if 
he believes he would die during the ex- 
tension period, while the man in sound 
health keeps on paying. Naturally, 
therefore, mortality under extended in- 
surance igs heavy. Ought the premium- 
paying policyholder to be called upon 
to share his dividends with the extend- 
ed policyholder, under such a condition? 
We do not think so. ‘We pay dividends 
at all points’ catches the ear of the un- 
instructed prospect, but the average 
man is reasonable and readily admits 
that he would not care, if he were a 
premium-paying policyholder, to be ob- 
liged to divide with the man who de- 
faults in carrying out his part of the 
contract. 

“That policy is the best which does 
most toward keeping the insurance in 
force until the death of the insured, 
and which then enables the beneficiary 
to extract the last day and dollar of 
protection from the insurance. In the 
framing of such a policy consideration 
is given to factors which, as experience 
has shown, tend to lapsing, and the 
several clauses related to those factors 
are so drawn as to withhold encourage- 
ment from the lapsing influence. On 
the other hand, companies which value 
glitter more highly than they do sound 
practice are prone to incorporate in 
their policies provisions which appeal 
to the uninformed prospect.” 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
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July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 








PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 856% of the 


new insurance issued 
POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 








Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 




















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 





is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 


S EVERLASTING 
S THE HILLS. J 
N 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Those of you who have met Mr. A. 
A. Drew, formerly general supervisor of 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company and now one of their 
star general agents in charge of their 
Chicago office, will remember him as 
a good friend, a genial gentleman and 
a rattling fine story teller. 


Some years ago when Mr. Drew was 
located in their Home Office in Newark, 
I had the pleasure of calling on him 
and during my visit I noted that he 
had the walls of his office decorated 
with many photographs of their lead- 
ing agents throughout the country. We 
were talking about “man picking” and 
the difficulty of discovering whether an 
applicant for a position in the field 
was the type of man whe could really 
write business. 

After recounting several experiences 
along these lines Mr. Drew pointed out 
the pictures on his wall and said to me, 
“Suppose you look these chaps over 
and pick out the man who in your judg- 
ment is the smallest producer on our 
force.” 

Of course I realized that this was a 
difficult, if not impossible assignment, 
but being urged I proceeded to look 
them over and after some little time I 
pointed to what seemed to me to be the 
most insignificant individual in the 
group and exclaimed, “Well while I 
wouldn’t want to bet any money On it 
I think this is the chap.” 

Mr. Drew laughed and gaid, “the man 
you have picked out is one of the best 
and most prolific producers on the list. 
Let me tell you a story about him. 

“Some years ago we held a conven- 
tion of our field force and after some 
persuasion I got the man you have 
pointed out to make an address. He 
got up on the platform and began to 
talk to us about the necessity of an in- 
_ surance man taking his own medicine 
and how important it was if he was to 
sell the insurance idea to others, that 
he himself carry an adequate amount 
of life insurance. He gradually warmed 
up to his subject and finally made a 
statement something like this: 

“‘T have sellom found a life insur- 
ance solicitor who carried a_ proper 
amount of insurance on his own life 
and I believe that right here in this 
room there are a number of men who 
perhaps themselves carry no life insur- 
ance: at all or who carry an inadequate 
amount based on their earnings and 
the importance of the loss of said earn- 
ings to their families in case of death.’ 

“And then, as I am alive, he started 
in to sell insurance to our own agents 
and I want to state that his talk was so 
true, enthusiastic, impressive and con- 
vincing that more than a dozen men 
present stepped forward and signed an 
application for more insurance and. I 
was so moved by the force of his re- 
marks that I took out ten thousand 
dollars more insurance myself. 

“That was going some, wasn’t it?” 

Then he told me another salesman- 
ship* story which is certainly good 
enough to repeat. 

“Some years ago,” said he, “I was 
engaged in building a home for my- 
self and family and appreciating the 
fact that as soon as my intentions be- 
came known I would have a vast horde 
of solicitors visit me to interest me in 
all sorts of things entering into the 
construction of a house, I gave orders 
to my secretary to refer all such in- 
dividuals to my architect. 

“The scheme worked excellently well, 
but there was one marked exception. 


“One day a chap managed to slide 
through my secretary’s barrage and 
seating himself in my office announced 
that he had come to sell me my light- 
ing fixtures. 

“*You'll have to excuse me,’ said I, 
‘but all those matters are in the hands 
of my architect.’ And then, strange to 
say, my. visitor began to laugh. 

“What are you grinning about?’ said 
I, good naturedly, but I must confess 
with perhaps a peevish tcne. 

“And then he said: ‘I am laughing to 
think that you and your wife and 
daughter’ - 

“‘How do you know I have a daugh- 
ter?’ I butted in. 

“‘Why,’ said he, ‘I haven’t come here 
entirely unprepared, and as I say, it 
amuses me to think that you and your 
wife and daughter are going to occupy 
a home for lo these many years and sit 
down .in your living room and eat in 
your dining room and sleep in your bed 
room and entertain your friends by the 
light of fixtures which you have allowed 
someone else to choose. It is all very 
well for you to refer me to your archi- 
tect, but here is what will actually hap- 
pen. 

“‘One of these days your wife and 
daughter will be walking down the 
avenue and will pass a window where 
are displayed lighting fixtures and they 
will see there something which will ap- 
peal to them as exactly what they want. 
They will walk in and inquire the price 
and the upshot of the matter will be 
they will decide that that is what they 
want and your architect will be obliged 
to specify it. 

“‘Now the firm that I represent 
manufacture the finest lot of lighting 
fixtures in this country and I would 
like to have you and your family come 
and see them at your convenience and 
my presence here is to exiend an in- 
vitation for you to do this without ob- 
ligation.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
saw the point and I took his card and 
promised to visit his exhibit and I must 
confess that finally we decided upon a 
particularly beautiful and effective de- 


sign which his concern manufactured. 
So you see there are salesmen and 
salesmen.” 


Every once in a while when I hear 
somebody talking about the difficulties 
of making sales I think of my exper- 
ience in Mr. Drew’s office and reflect 
upon the old saying that “cream will 
always rise to the top of the bottle.” 


. @ a on Ee 


H. C. BULL SUCCEEDS C. R. TRIPP 

Harry C. Bull will have charge of the 
Albany branch office of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life succeeding C. R. Tripp who 
has been promoted to the managership 
at the Boston Branch office. Mr. Bull 
has been connected with the agency 
department of the Albany office for 
some time. He will have associated 
with him Edgar C. Farrington, who will 
retire from the state comptroller’s 
office. 





DOES WONDERFUL BUSINESS 

In Greater New York the Travelers 
agencies paid for over $50,000,000 life 
insurance so far this year, not count- 
ing group. The company also received 
enough accident and health premiums 
to put all previous records in the shade. 


152,979 Converted 
Policies $511,821,500 


INTO 





CLASSIFIED SIX FORMS 





Premiums Total $10,135,557—Interest 
Rate 5.06%—Comprehensive Report 
December 31, 1920 





A total number of 152,979 applications 
for converted insurance have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, according to an announcement 
by Director R. G. Cholmecley-Jones who 
is making public at this time figures of 
a preliminary report on United States 
Government Life Insurance, prepared 
in the Insurance Division of the Bureau 
for the period ending June 30, 1920. 


The total amount covered by these 
converted policies is $511,821,500 and 


classified as to the forms of policy of- 
fered by the Government, the converted 
insurance is distributed as follows: 


Plan No. Amount 
Ordinary Life ..... 17,462 $77,986,000 
20-Payment Life ....45,208 182 830,500 
30-Payment Life . 4,184 19,859,500 
20-Yeur Endowment.71.011 168,276,000 
20-Year Endowment. 8,925 35,353,500 
Endowm’t at Age 62 6,189 27,516,000 

The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived on this insurance, including 


monthly, quarterly, semi-annual and an- 
nual. was $10,135,557.28. 

The effective interest rate on total 
invested assets is 5.06 per cent. 

The ratio of death losses to gross 
expected deith losses according to the 
American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity has been found to be less than 
40 per cent. 

A full and comprehensive report of 
Government Life Insurance is to be 
issued as of December 31, 1920. 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919. wig a 
Insurance issued during 1919..... 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 


“$7,500.000.00 
26,000,000.00 
70,000,000.00 


over 
over 
over 


WAY. 





of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


prosperous and contented. 
What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will-—the 

























CO-OPERATION 


4 dane success of our liberal pro- 
gram of agency co-operation 
has made it possible for us to extend 
and improve our methods of selec- 
tion and training. 
It is our plan to make contracts 
each year with a limited number 
of full-time representatives; no 
part-time men being accepted. 
Each representative will be care- 
fully selected and will attend our 
training course at the Home Office, 
which combines in its six weeks’ 
course, a study of the principles 
and practices of life insurance and 
actual field selling under com- 
petent supervision. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 25 
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Business Insurance 
for Country Merchants 


MICHIGAN AGEN'T’S EXPERIENCE 





Need Quite as Pressing and Important 
as That Felt By Cities’ Great 
Corporations 





The need for business life insurance 
in the country districts has been some- 
what lost track of in the drive to write 
policies covering the great corporations 
domiciled in the big cities. This, how- 
ever, does not lessen the need and the 
sell this indemnity to 
merchants and _ busi- 
ness enterprises located in the urban 
and rural sections. This question is dis- 
cussed in the following from 
“The Radiator,” published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, wherein actual 
experiences are given proving the need 
and showing the opportunity for busi- 
ness life insurance in the country fields. 
It says: 

“The life insurance representative 
whose work is done in rural communi- 
ties or in small towns is often inclined 
to envy his brother agent in the city 
because he thinks that the latter has an 
opportunity for a kind of underwriting 
which he does not have in the country 
districts—business insurance. This 
mental attitude on the part of the coun- 
try solicitor may be attributed partly to 
the fact that when this sort of insur- 
ance first began to be written extensive- 
ly, it was referred to as Corporation 
Insurance. The name has persisted, 
and to many it has given the impression 
that this form of protection is useful 
and necessary only to large mercantile 
or manufacturing corporations, of which 
there are none to be found in his terri- 
tory. 

“He fails to realize that there is in 
his own community a need for business 
insurance quite as pressing and, from 
the point of view of those who should 
have it, just as important as that which 
is felt by the great corporations. Credit 
is the cornerstone of the prosperity of 
the merchant in the small town and of 
the general storekeeper at the cross- 
roads in the country just as it is of the 
great department store and the million 
dollar manufacturing plant in the city. 
The need of life insurance to protect 
this credit is fully as great in country 
districts, and the firms which are called 
upon to extend credit to the man out- 
side the city are coming to realize the 
fact more clearly each year. 

“Recently R. E. Billings, the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual general agent at Grand 
Rapids, interviewed the Manager of the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association, Mr. Walter 
Brooks, on this subject. Mr. Brooks 
stated that in his opinion life insurance 
was especially valuable from a credit 
man’s standpoint in the case of small 
business concerns where only one or 
two men were the owners or in control 
of the business. He cited a case at 
Hart, Michigan, where the owner of the 
general store died leaving $7,000 of life 
insurance payable to his estate. Be- 
cause he had died after a lingering ill- 
ness, the business was not prosperous 
and the situation was a bad one, but 
by means of his life insurance the credi- 
tors were all paid a hundred cents on 
the dollar, and $3,000 in cash was turned 
over to the widow. Had it not been 
for the insurance, only a small fraction 
of the total amount of the claims could 
have been paid and nothing left for the 
widow. Another instance cited by Mr. 
Brooks was of a merchant at Montague, 
Michigan, whose $4,500 insurance paid 
all the claims of his creditors in full 
with interest and gave his family $2,- 
500, whereas, without the insurance the 
creditors would have received only 


opportunity to 
the multitude of 


article 


about twenty per cent of their claims 
and the family practically nothing. 

“In nearly every community there 
can be found cases where life insurance 
has proved its value by protecting the 
creditors of business men and other 
cases in which the absence of it 
wrought a hardship to those who had 
extended credit. The agent can go to 
the local business man with a strong 
argument illustrated with instances 
within his own knowledge. The field 
for such service is already large and is 
constantly increasing, and it offers a 
splendid opportunity to representatives 
whose business has hitherto consisted 
principally in furnishing personal jnsur- 
ance to their clients.” 





RE-RATES OLD MEMBERSHIP 


Makes Refund Of “Savings” To “Amer- 
ican Four Class,” the Younger 
Members of Association 


An advanced step taken by The Fra- 
ternal Aid Union of Kansas, is to re- 


rate its entire old membership and 
bring them up to adequacy. This ac- 
tion was approved by the Supreme 


Hereafter, all the for- 
mer low-geared assessment-paying 
membership will be newly classified 
under contributions based on adequacy, 
under the “step rate’ payment plan. 
This action places The Fraternal Aid 
Union in a distinctive position regard- 
ing its old membership, and lifts it 
into a unique place in the fraternal 
world. The Union recently mailed re- 
fund checks to upwards of 9,000 people, 
refunding them the equivalent of one 
month’s payment. This refund was 
based upon: earnings achieved through 
favorable mortality experience and oth- 
er e'ements of management affecting 
all the members in the American Four 
Class, who for several years had been 
contributing adequate rates to the As- 
sociation. 


Lodge in July. 





PRUDENTIAL PAYMENTS 
The Prudential in the first six months 
of 1920 paid in death claims $22,478,065. 
In the year 1919 its death claims were 
$10,361,308. The death claims paid 
since the company began business 
amounted to $447,870,528 on June 30, 
1920. The total payments to policy- 
holders since The Prudential began 
business to June’ 30, 1920, amount to 
$648,262,481. 
*WILL REDUCE CAPITAL 
The Maryland Assurance will reduce 
its capital and a meeting has been 
called for August 4 to arrange the de- 
tails. 





GOOD PAMPHLET READY 
“Why It Pays to Know About Fire 
Insurance” is the title of a well-written 
pamphlet issued by the Fireman’s Fund, 
San Francisco, It is something agents 
can with profit distribute among their 
clients. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














| 
THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE Ky INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE 
Se 


Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 





























THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
wailing for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities | 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 








So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Bankers Life 
Salesmen Do Well 


INTERESTING RECORDS SHOWN 





Salina, Kan., Agency Makes 300% 
Gain in Business During the Past 
Six Months 





The month of June 1919 was cele- 
brated by the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines as the fortieth anni- 
versary month, marking the fortieth 
birthday of the Company. A _ record 
production of over eight million dollars 
was registered by the field force during 
that month. The month of June 1920 
has come and gone and the records of 
last year have been shattered. With 
a production of over eleven million in 
June of this year, the record of June 
1919 has been excelled by a margin of 
three million dollars. 

Comparative statistics are always in- 
teresting and they are especially so 
when they show progress. For the 
first six months of 1919, six general ag- 
encies had paid for a million or better 
each for the year to that date. For the 
first six months of 1920, eighteen gen- 
eral agencies had paid for a million dol- 
lars each or better. The agencies which 
produced a million or better for the 
first six months of 1919 were those at 
Dallas, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Des 
Moines, San Francisco and Detroit. Of 
these, the first two were the only ones 
with a production of over a million and 
a half each for the six months period. 
Of the eighteen agencies which have 
produced better than a million each for 
the first six months of this year, there 
are seven with a production of over one 
million five hundred thousand each and 
they rank as follows: Dallas, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, Des Moines, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago and Salina, Kansas, 

The Dallas agency has almost hit the 
mark of three million dollars in paid- 
for production for the first six months 
of the year. The total paid-for produc- 
tion of this agency for the first six 
months of 1920 was $2,989,000 as com- 
pared with $2,385,000 for the first six 
months of 1919. The Pittsburgh agency 
has a paid-for production for the first 
six months of 1920, amounting to $2,- 
185,000 compared with $1,528,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1919. The 
Los Angeles agency shows a production 
of $1,632,000 for the first six months of 
this year compared with $934,000 for 
the first six months of 1919, a gain of 
approximately sixty-six per cent. Des 
Moines had a production of $1,618,000 
for the first six months of this year as 
compared with a production of $765,000 
for the corresponding period of 1919, 
a gain of over one hundred per cent. 
The Salina, Kansas, agency shows the 
greatest growth of all with a production 
of $1,534,000 compared with $496,000 of 
last year or a gain of three hundred 
per cent. 

Very remarkable progress is shown 
also by the personal producers. Thirty 
members of the field force had $200,000 
or better of paid-for business in 1920 up 
to July 1 as compared with nineteen 
for the same period last year. The 
number of paid-for producers in the 
$300,000 class or better for the same 
period in 1919, was five and the num- 
ber this year is nine. 

W* A. Hinshaw of Des Moines, leads 
the field force on the paid-for basis for 
the first six months of this year with 
a total of $669,000 and G. F. Murrell of 
Pittsburgh, is second with a total of 
$454,000. Mr. Murrell was first for the 
first six months of 1919 with a total of 
$413,000 and B. T. Childress of Dallas, 
was runner up with $335,000. W. A. 
Hinshaw was third with $329,000, V. F. 
Houda of South Dakota, was fourth 
with $313,000 and R. W. Barnes of 
Green Bay, was fifth with $300,000. 
This year Mr. Hinshaw has crowded Mr. 
Murrelj out of first place and Mr. Mur- 


Travelers Wins 
Aeroplane Suit 


JUDGE HOLDS POLICY VOID 





Insured “Participated in Aeronautics” 
When He Rode in Machine Even 
as a Passenger 


Sustaining the contention of the 
Travelers’ that riding in an aeroplane 
is “participating in aeronautics”, Judge 





-Ralph Donges of the Atlantic Circuit 


Court at Atlantic City, N. J., handed 
down an.opinion last Friday that Mrs. 
Marie J. Fitzsimons Bew is not entitled 


to recover $3,000 on a double indemnity 
accident policy issued by the Travelers’ 
to her husband, James W. Bew, who 
was killed on May 24, 1919, by the fall 
of a seaplane in which he was a pas- 
senger. This case has been watched 
with much interest by insurance men 
as it involved the question whether rid- 
ing occasionally in a passenger-carry- 
ing aeroplane could be construed to 
mean participation in aeronautics. Ac- 
cording to Judge Donges it does. This 
is the first case of such a nature to be 
brought before the public eye, and the 
decision establishes a precedent which 
other courts may be expected to fol- 
low. 

After Bew had been killed his widow 
sought to collect the amount covered 
by the policy on the ground that the 
victim was a passenger in the machine, 
did not attempt to manage or control 
its flight, and in no manner violated 
the clause upon which the Travelers’ 
based its refusal to pay. The clause 
read as follows: “The insurance herein 
shall not cover—injuries, fatal or non- 
fatal, sustained by the insured while 
participating in or in consequence of 
having participated in aeronautics.” 

“IT am of the opinion,” the decision of 
Judge Donges read, “that one who is 
a passenger in an airplane partakes of 
the pleasure and benefits of the art or 
practise of sailing or floating in the air 
and thereby participates in aeronautics, 
my conclusion being that the insured 
met his fatal injuries while participat- 
ing in aeronautics. The exception in 
the policy bars recovery in this case 
and the motion to non-suit is granted.” 

As counsel for the beneficiary Louis 
EK. Stern, made the following conten- 
tions: 

“The words of the insurance policy 
are strictly construed and if there is a 
doubt as to the meaning of any words 
in the clauses, the doubt must be re- 
solved against the company. 

“The word ‘participate’ is based on 
two Latin words ‘capere’ and ‘pars’— 
to take a part, and that it mean some- 
thing active and he who is passive is 
not a participant. I cited a construc- 
tion of the United States Banking Act, 


rell has crowded Mr. Childress out of 
second place. R. E. Boller of Troy, 
Ohio, with $407,000 of paid-for business 
for the year to July 1 is the third 
high man of the entire field force while 
Kr. J. Thorberg and W. F. Winterble, 
both of Wisconsin, who were not among 
the first five last year, now rank fourth 
and fifth respectively with totals of 
$364,000 and $357,000 respectively. V. F. 
Houda is sixth with $351,000, G. E. 
Jones of Pittsburgh is seventh with 
$340,000, B. T. Childress is eighth with 
$331,000 and J. J. Davis of Indianapolis, 
is ninth with $317,000. R. E. Boller has 
made a very wonderful increase in his 
production for this year as compared 
with last year when he had a total of 
$195,000 for the first six months as 
compared with his total of over $400,- 
000 for.the first six months of this year. 
W. F. Winterble has made progress 
even more remarkable as his total for 
the first six months of 1919 was only 
$111,000 which he has more than trebled 
for the first six months of 1920. G. E. 
Jones with $340,000 for the first six 
months of the year, did not become a 
member of the sales force until after 
July 1 of last year. 


where the word ‘participant’ was used 
and the court held that ‘participating’ 
implies affirmative action of some sort. 
The proof was that the decedent as a 
passenger in the aeroplane did noth- 
ing and in fact had to sit still. 

“The word ‘aeronautics’ means ‘the 
science of navigating the air’ and para- 
phrasing the words ‘participating in 
aeronautics’ would result in the follow- 
ing language, ‘to take a part in the 
science of navigating the air’; that a 
person knowing nothing about the sci- 
ence and doing nothing towards the 
furtherance of the science of sailing in 
the air, is not a ‘participant’ in the 
science of it; hence the clause did not 
carry. 

“I contend further that an aeroplane 
must be construed to be a common 
carrier, since the company which owned 
the aeroplane was engaged in nothing 
else except carrying passengers for 
hire. I cited precedent after precedent, 
showing that an automobile, rented for 
special occasions, and driven at the 
direction of the person hiring the ma- 
chine has been held to be a common 
carrier. 

“Boats operated under like circum- 
stances have been held to be common 
carriers, and elevators have also been 
held to be common carriers, and con- 
tended that eventually the aeroplane 
will be held to be a common carrier. 
While I could, of course, cite no pre- 
cedent, I contended that by analogy, the 
aeroplane must be considered a com- 
mon carrier.” 

In his opinion. Judge Donges did not 
mention the claim that the aeroplane 
was @ common carrier, and that as such, 
the Travelers’ could be held liable. 


COL. W. L. MOODY DEAD 

Col. W. L. Moody, father of W. L. 
Moody, Jr., president of the American 
National Insurance Company, died in 
Galveston, July 17, after a short illness. 
The Colonel was 92 years old and was 
active in business, being one of the 
leaders both in the banking and cotton 
interests of Texas. 
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in a rich and prosperous 
district, are available to a 
life insurance salesman, 
who is a salesman, as a 
representative of a strong 
mutual company— 


One of America’s Greatest 


Write XYZ Care of this paper 

















HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) | 
| 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| WILLIAM A. MARSHALL | 
President 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Puts Out New 
Policy Contract 


ISSUED TO MEN AND WOMEN 





Twenty Payment Endowment With 
Continuous Monthly Income 
Beginning at Age 60 
The George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va. has placed in its 
agents’ hands a new policy contract 
known as the “Twenty Payment Endow- 
ment with Continuous Monthly Income 
Beginning at Age 60.” The company 
gives the following description of this 

contract: 

“When the insured is over 15 years 
and less than 21 years of age the above 
described policy will mature at the end 
of 39 years or at the prior death of the 
insured. 

“The semi-annual rate may be ob- 
tained by multiplying the annual rate 
by .52. Similarly, the quarterly pre- 
mium rate may be obtained by multiply- 
ing the annual rate by .265. 


“This policy provides a monthly in- 
come for 240 months in any event the 
first payment to begin at age 60, or at 
the prior death of the insured, and to 
continue as much longer than twenty 
years thereafter as either the insured 
or beneficiary shall live. 

“The premium rate for this policy is 
based on the age of the insured and the 
beneficiary taken at the nearest age of 
each. It is not necessary, however, for 
the beneficiary to pass any medical ex- 
amination. 

“This policy guarantees a monthly in- 
come for life to the insured, if living 
at age 60, which income will also be 
continued to the original beneficiary 
during life, should such beneficiary sur- 
vive the insured. It also guarantees a 
monthly income for life to the original 
beneficiary in case of the death of the 
insured before reaching the age of 60; 
but, if the death of the insured and the 
original beneficiary shall occur after the 
insured reaches the age of 60 and be- 
fore 240 monthly installments have 
been paid, the Company will pay the 
balance of such installments to make 
240 in all to the executors, or adminis- 
trators of the last survivor. 

“The Company guarantees, in event 
of the death of the beneficiary occur- 
ring before 240 monthly installments 
have been paid, to pay the balance of 
such installments, making 240 in all, 
to the executors or administrators of 
the beneficiary; or in case of the death 
of the beneficiary occurring prior to the 
death of the insured, the insured may 
name another beneficiary and may 
thereafter change the beneficiary at any 
time in the manner provided for in the 
policy. In event of the death of the 
original beneficiary before that of the 
insured and before the end of the pre- 
mium paying period, the premium will 
be reduced and only 249 installments 
will be paid to the beneficiary of record, 
should the policy become a claim by 
death. 

“Continuous installment policies can 
only be commuted into a single cash 
payment if the beneficiary shall have 
died before receiving all of the install- 
ments which are to be paid in any 
event. ‘ 

“The monthly incomes on this policy 
are payable in multiples of 5 beginning 
With $10, then $15, $20, $25, etc., ac- 
cording to the amount desired; rates 
for ages of the insured under 21 are 
the same as for age 21. 

“Continuous Monthly Income Endow- 
ment policies are not issued in cases 
where an applicant is engaged or pro- 
Poses to engage in an occupation which 
might render a special racing necessary. 

“Each $10 of monthly income has a 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CHANGES 





Appoints Two Field Supervisors and 
Increases Home Office Staff to 
Handle Business 





The American National Insurance Co. 
of Galveston has now over $120,000,000 
of insurance in force. The ordinary de- 
partment has over $50,000,000 and the 
industrial over $70,000,000. The great 
increase in the Company’s paid-for busi- 
ness has made it necessary to increase 
the Home Office staff of the ordinary 
department, and H. J. Hornberger, who 
has recently graduated from the insur- 
ance course at the University of Mich- 
igan, has been appointed second assist- 
ant actuary. 

Martin D. Johnson has been made 
assistant secretary and will have 
charge of the renewal and policy de- 
partments. Clark W. Thompson, for- 
mer treasurer of this Company, has re- 
signed to go into the mercantile busi- 
ness, and his successor has not yet 
been appointed. M. Groshenny and R. 
Brazill have been appointed assistant 
treasurers to handle the rapidly in- 
creasing work of the treasury depart- 
ment. 

The ordinary department has secured 
the services of two supervisors—Messrs. 
V. H. King and F. L. Mayhew. 

Mr. King’s experience covers a period 
of over twenty years, most of this time 
being connected with one of the big 
New York companies as _ supervisor. 
Mr. Mayhew has had a very extended 
experience, mostly on the Pacific Coast, 
and at present is lining up California 
for a big production. 

The duties of these two men will be 
to assist the agency manager of the 
ordinary department in every way pos- 
sible in increasing the efficiency of the 
agency force. 


commuted value of $1,814; $15 has one 
and one-half times $1,814; $20 twice 
$1,814, etc. In filling line two of the 
application, the answer should read, in 
the sum of $.... per month, the com- 
muted value of which is $.... 

“The Loan, Cash, Paid-up Endowment 
Insurance or Pure Endowment available 
in any year will be 1.814 times the Loan, 
Cash, Paid-up Endowment insurance or 
Pure Endcwment of a Twenty Payment 
Endowment policy at age 60 for $1,000 
issued at the same age of the insured 
and are payable in one lump sum. 

“The extension values or periods of 
paid-up continued insurance are the 
same as those of the Twenty Payment 
Endowment policy at age 60 for $1,000 
issued at the same age of the insured 
but are payable in 240 equal monthly 
installments.” 

In his announcement Actuary J. P. 
Bowerman says: 

“We are now prepared to receive ap- 
plications for this form of policy at all 
ages from fifteen to thirty-five from 
both men and women. 

“If our agents prove their ability to 
sell this form of policy in sufficient 
quantities to justify the expense of our 
doing so, we will also furnish rates for 
a Continuous Monthly Income Policy on 
the Twenty Payment Endowment at 
Age Sixty-five plan, and the Twenty 
Year Endowment plan.” 


CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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Incorporated 1844 
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State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 






1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders —the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 











. . - * 
More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 
Only four other life insurance companies in America h li 
in force than this Company. A study of the Seflowing growth ta ton By 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1926 
ee Ree OR RE OTS: 4,867,379 5 ( 
I . 342,972 ba >} vary 
Insurance in Force...................... ce. 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 

















Lost Policyholders 


CAN YOU HELP US TO FIND 


uny of the persons named below, or their heirs? 


Year Residence when 

Name Insured Insured 
George H. Bressette................05- 1889 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CN Tis Mi oo dee 5S Wo wsdinedeencene 1889 Hornellsville, N. Y. 
DOW By. EAP. cc cvccevecerccevseves 1908 Canisteo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cathrin Maher. .....ccccccccccces 1867 Albany, N. Y. 
OE ee 1896 Albany, N. Y. 
Sf ee 1888 Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Atolphee BEMMBIGE 20 cccsvcccvccesvesess 1859 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EY bh bedvecan eons ewes weeee 1866 Utica, N. Y. 
BAO FO oviccdcvccdccssonncews 1868 Elmira, N. Y. 
=e Oe 1860 New York, N. Y. 
I ee ra és0 ese nwadveuceoen< 1866 New York, N. Y. 
ge Se ee er rere 1869 New York, N. Y. 


If any member of the life insurance fraternity either in the Field 
or Home Office has any clue, please write to 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


“Professional Public Service” 


In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 

W. E. Schram, Associate 
The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


Manager; 
Editor. 
the office of this newspaper. 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 

Out—or over—in Seattle, which is it, 
there is an automobile inter-insurance 
association that is at present making a 
very poor showing, the liabilities out 
weighing the assets by $7,484. In the 
case of these inter-insurance concerns, 
the public is not protected as it is 
when insuring in stock companies. A 
stock company whose liabilities exceed 
its assets would be taken in hand by 
the state insurance department. But 
while there are strict rules for the 
stock companies, reciprocal exchanges 
are given more latitude, even though 
the insurance public wants sound pro- 
tection no matter where the insurance 
is bought. The public also expects 
that the state insurance departments 
see that no form of insurance is al- 
lowed to be written that would be pre- 
judicial to the policyholder. 

The Washington Insurance 
ment made an examination of this re- 
ciprocal last April and, as though to 
explain why the reciprocal is allowed 
to operate in spite of its poor financial 
showing, the report of the department 
says: 

“In establishing the loss paying abil- 
ity of an inter-insurance association or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
Washington, there must be taken into 
account, in addition to the cash assets, 
the contingent liability of each solvent 
member to ratably pay and discharge 
all losses and legal claims arising 
against the association.” 

Of course, the general public does 
not know that one class of insurance 
cerrier is regulated on one basis and 
another class receives a _ different 
brand of supervision. But that is the 
case in many states where reciprocals 
ate allowed to operate. In some of the 
eastern states, the insurance depart- 
ments have remained conservative and 
reciprocals have little chance to enter. 
Through ambiguity in some state laws, 
they have wedged their way in, as in 
New Jersey. However, the Jersey in- 
surers are being treated to an exhibi- 
ticn of mismanagement that will hurt 
the chances of ‘at least one reciprocal 
there for some time to come. 

The examination of the Automobile 


Depart- 


Owners’ Inter-insurance Association, 
the Seattle concern, followed the dis- 
cevery that the annual statement filed 
last December, was incorrect. The ex- 
amination showed that while the Asso- 
ciation had admitted assets of $71,966, 
its liabilities were $79,450. The report 
credits the reciprocal with premium 
income in 1919 of $143,020 and losses 
paid $34,901, Management expenses al- 
lowed are 25 per cent of the premium 
i.come, so this amount would total 
$26,531. The Association has been op- 
erated for several years and while the 
loss ratio in 1919 was only 24.4 per 
cent, no dividends have been declared 
for the benefit of policyholders, It is 
the elusive dividend that the insurer 
in various kinds of insurance carriers 
other than stock companies are con- 
tinually chasing. 





INSURANCE PUBLICITY 

Time was when daily newspapers 
gave a cold shoulder to a1.v and all ma- 
terial concerning insurance or insur- 
ance men handed in for publication in 
their news columns, unless it was in 
the nature of a knock. How different, 
und welcome, are the two editorials 
from the Utica, N. Y. “Herald-Dispatch” 
and the Asbury Park, N. J. “Press”, 
which follow: 

Insurance agents are not generally 
appraised at their true value to the 
communities which they serve. 

No class of salesmen must work 
harder to sell their goods; few labor 
more persistently to land a customer, 
calling on him at night at his home, 
if they can’t corner him in his office 
in the day time. 

Their persistence alone would de- 
serve credit, even if the article they 
have to sell were not a thing of most 
excellent merit. 

But the attitude of the average man 
toward an insurance agent is one of 
resistance, such as one puts up against 
a fellow who has come to _ borrow 
money. Seldom does a man think of 
au insurance agent as one who has 
come to show him a method of saving 
money. 

Such attitude is not unnatural. It 
flows from lack of lock-distance vision 
that afflicts most men. A man will 
give patient ear to an oil stock sales- 
man of a get-rich-quick concern because 
the average imagination submits read- 
ily to suggestions of fabulous wealth. 
Most men love to dream. 

But the insurance agent peddles no 
dreams. He makes law-proof guaran- 
tees. He is able to tell you that at the 
end of a certain period your policy will 
be worth so much, True, he does not 
promise that you will roll in automo- 
biies, but he does pledge that your fam- 
ily will be provided for when their 
bread-winner has departed, 

And yet, such is the perverse nature 
of the mind of man that the sure thing 
of the insurance agent frequently is 
turned down for the speculation that is 
woven of the stuff that dreams are 
made of.—Utica Herald-Dispatch. 

“One of the favorite diversions of 
business people—so it sometimes 
seems to an insurance man—is bring- 
ing inflammable material such as ben- 
zine, celluloid window trimmings and 
the like, into an otherwise safeguarded 
building,” says a writer in a business 
magazine. He gives instances of peo- 
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ARTHUR D. MURPHY 


Arthur D. Murphy, of the Home Life 
of New York, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has been a member of the Clar- 
ence A. Wray general agency of the 
Home Life in Philadelphia for twenty- 
live years, having made a contract with 
General Ageat Wray December 28, 1895. 
Speaking of Mr. Murphy's election to 
the presidency of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, in “The Home” the company 
suys: The new president has been an 
active member of the association,. hav- 
ing been vice-president for four years 
and chairman of the justly famed en- 
terlalnment committee for ten years. 

While Mr. Murphy has never been a 
forced volume writer, his production 
has been uniform and of a most desir- 
able selection, with some large cases 
(One a quarter of a million) success- 
fuily placed. The unusual feature in 
his business is its extremely low lapse 
rate. This is probably due to Mr. 
Murphy’s keen personal attention to 
“service” in the interest of his policy- 
holders. 

Linked with pride in his insurance 
association and service, Mr. Murphy's 
proudest boast is that he belongs to one 
of the oldest Methodist families in the 
United States, his forefathers having 
been members or adherents of that 
church since 1750. He is a member of 
many clubs and associations, is an en- 
thusiastic Mason, Thirty-second Degree, 
and attained the honor of Worshipful 
Master of his Lodge in 1917. 
ple in buildings equipped with sprink- 
lers Who pile up boxes so high under a 
sprinkler head that it has no chance to 
do its work, and take other foolish fire 
risks, some of which totally invalidate 
the insurance. 

The writer gives four rules as the 
result of his long experience with fire 
insurance. They are worth the atten- 
tion of any business man or home 
owner: 

1. Find out the fundamental facts of 
insurance; then see that the rules are 
complied with. 

2. Know the provisions of the poli- 
cies, and that the protection covers ex- 
actly what should be covered. 

3. When building alteration or new 
construction is planned, have the plans 
checked by the local board of under- 
writers. 

4. Be sure that the insurance is 
placed in reliable, responsible com- 
panies of unquestionable standing.— 
Asbury Park Press. 


Major L. M. Phelps, agent of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
Iowa, at 26 North Perry Square, Erie, 
Pa. is a sure enough MAJOR, and at the 
same time he is a recruit. His military 
history goes something like this: He is 
a man about forty years of age. On 
April 25, 1898, he was a private in Co. 
A, 15th Pennsylvania Infantry, when 
the call for volunteers was made in 
the war with Spain. In 1901 he re 
enlisted with Co. G, i6th Infantry Penn- 
sylvania National Guards and was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant on July 19, 
1907, and to Captain on January 6, 1914. 
He answered the call to the Mexican 
Border on June 22, 1916, and entered 
the World War on July 15, 1919, as Cap- 
tain and was promoted to Major on 
September 4, 1916, while in France. 

He took part in the second battle of 
the Marne, Vesle River and the Ar- 
gonne Drive, and bears upon his per- 
son the scars of two wounds he re- 
ceived while on the front in France. 
He was mustered out on March 28, 
1919, at Camp Dix, New Jersey, and was 
appointed a Major of the Reserve 
Corps, U. S. Army on May 1, 1919, and 
recruited a battalion for the 16th In- 
fantry at Erie, Pa., during the months 
of April and May, 1920. After all the 
above the Major enlisted in the Royal 
Union Mutual Life army of protection 
distributors and is stationed at Fort 
Erie as indicated above. 

* 

The Three Addisons—J. H., Miss Or- 
enna, and W. |. Jr. of Dallas, Texas, 
each more than six feet tall and weigh- 
ing more than two hundred pounds, 
conduct one of the oldest and best- 
known local agencies in the Lone Star 
State. Established in 1881 by Prather 
and Ardrey, the agency passed to Major 
Hugh F. Ewing and W. I. Addison, Sr. 
in 1885, and in 1888 to W. I. Addison, 
Sr. and B. M. Burgher. In 1890° they 
absorbed the agency of Arbuckle & 
Son, the son in the latter firm being 
none other than Maclyn Arbuckle, the 
famous actor. In 1900 W. I. Addison, 
Sr. became sole proprietor of the agency 
at which time he associated with him 
his two sons and his daughter. J. H. 
and W. L, Jr. are the producers, and 
Miss Orenna manages the office of the 
agency. * © 

Major J. H. Burnham has resigned from 
the Fireman’s Fund agency at Folsom, 
Cal. and is retiring from active busi- 
ness, after being with the company 
more than fifty years. The commission 
Major Burnham returned to the Head 
Office is the oldest of which the com- 
pany has any record. He held this 
commission consecutively longer than 
any other agent on the company’s 
books. Major Burnham actually became 
the representative of the company in 
1868 and the commission that has now 
been returned, is dated March 1, 1871. 

* 

Robert E. Leonard, agent of the Mid- 
Continent Life at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
led the producers of that company for 
the month of June. He did this trick 
for April and May too. His business 
for the three months amounted to $618,- 
500. Asked how it was done, “Bob” ex- 
plained how WORK and selling the 
business so that there would be no 
“come back” or “holler” had a lot to do 
with it. 

* * * 

Vice-President G. S. Nollen of the 
Bankers’ Life, has arrived in Holland 
where, with his mother and sisters, he 
is visiting the home of his ancestors. 
Mr. Nollen has visited in England en 
route to Holland and expects to spend 
a short time in France, returning to 
America about the middle of August. 

* * * 


Walter Le Mar Talbot, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life was married 
on July 15, to Miss Estelle Mair, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. John Mair, of Cragsmoor, 
New York. 
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Carries $28,000,000 
Use and Occupancy 


OWNERS FEAR LONG DELAYS 








Difficulty Replacing Machinery and 
Structures Creates Demand for 
Enormous Policies 





As mill owners realize more and 
more the difficulties attending replace- 
ment of machinery they are taking on 
additional use and occupancy insurance 
to protect themselves against possible 
heavy losses. The Fisher Body Cor- 
poration’s use and occupancy line now 
amounts to $28,000,000. This is about 
equally divided between protection of 
net profits and fixed charges. ‘There is 
also a policy for $25,000,000 on a blan- 
ket form to cover the property damage, 
or fire loss. These policies cover on 
20 or 25 plants, some of which are 
small. The Detroit Insurance Agency 
has the use and occupancy line. Alto- 
gether there is $53,000,000 insurance 
carried on the plant. 

Another concern that has been rapid- 
ly increasing its use and occupancy in- 
surance is the Oneida Community, mak- 
ers of silver ware. It has just taken 
on $3,000,000 additional. The Goodrich 
Tire & Rubber Company is another 
whose use and occupancy line runs into 
millions. It is building a $30,000,000 
mill in Los Angeles and a cotton fabric 
mill in the South. The Willys-Overland 
people are erecting a factory in Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. that will cost $20,000,000. 
This and their other factories are pro- 
tected by use and occupancy insurance 
that runs into many millions. In New 
England the Arlington Mills is one of 
the most heavily insured plants. Its 
line took the capacity of the stock com- 
panies and the New England mutuals 
besides much outside. In 1918 insurance 
on the Arlington Mills amounted to $25,- 
000,000. In 1920 the use and occupancy 
was $6,500,000 and the fire, or property 
damage, $38,000,000. 

Fear Long Delay 

As a fair indication of the apprehen- 
sion manufacturers feel concerning the 
possibility of replacement in event of 
loss, instances are frequent of where 
they apply for 900 and 1,200 day pol- 
icies. Usually 300 day policies are writ- 
ten but the owner may take excess use 
and occupancy insurance to cover be- 
yond that time. Some companies are 
advising their assureds to take 600 day 
policies in every case to avoid possible 
difficulty in determining where the ex- 
cess insurance would take up the loss 
in event the period of disablement were 
to last more than 300 days. 

In the case of the Fisher Body Cor- 


Fire Insurance Department 





Employers Liability 
Enters Fire Field 


AMERICAN COMPANY FORMING 








Plan to Bring in British Office Aban- 
doned; Local Agency 
Planned 





Decision has been made by the Em- 
ployers Liability as to its entry into 
the fire business. Foreign Fire Man- 
ager Keysall, who is in this country, 
says that his corporation originally 
planned to enter a British company 
owned by the Employers. This idea 
has been given up and ani American 
company will be organized under the 
laws of Massachusetts with $750,000 
capital and the same amount of surplus. 
Steps have already been taken to com- 
plete this organization. 

It is also stated that the new fire 
company will operate through local ag- 
ents and will write all forms of fire 
and allied lines. Arrangements are 
now being made for a capable under- 
writing executive who will most likely 
be given the title of vice-president and 
underwriting manager. 

The new company will be known as 
the Employers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Massachusetts. 





COL. TAYLOR RETIRES 
Colonel Frank M. Taylor, general 
agent of the Hartford Fire in the Met- 
ropolitan district, has retired. Colonel 
Taylor will devote his time to his per- 
sonal business. 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB 


St. Georges Hotel, Brooklyn, will be 
the scene of the next meeting of the 
New York Suburban Field Club on 
Monday at 11:30 A. M. 


poration the rate for the use and occu- 
pancy is about 17 per cent. Some of 
the big cotton mills are written for 10 
cents. The use and occupancy rate is 
no higher now than it was before the 
war and underwriters think it should 
have been increased. There is vastly 
more time necessary now for replace- 
ment than there was in 1914. In fire 
insurance the insurance company fig- 
ures its possible loss in the amount of 
property destroyed, while in use and 
occupancy it is the time required for 
replacement of plant and machinery 
that must be counted upon. 

If mill Owners were not convinced 
that they would have extreme difficulty 
in replacing their plants they would not 
be applying for policies covering three 
and four years of possible idleness. 











THE 
MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 














UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH | 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent | 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 





NEW YORK 























THE AUTOMOBILE== 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 




















FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


1841 


hsurance (0. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jeraey 


Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 
United British Ins. Co., L¢d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
ei Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Commissioners Issue 
Attractive Program 


ADDRESSES IN WIDE VARIETY 


Mutuals, New Lines, Reciprocals, Auto- 
mobile Liability Among Subjects 
Assigned Speakers 








What the state officials purpose doing 
at their fifty-first session, Beverly Hills, 
California, September 1-3, is set forth 
in the official program which reads: 


Wednesday, September 1, 10 A. M. 

Address of Welcome. William D. 
Stephens, governor of California. 

Response. Frank H. Ellsworth, first 
vice-president. 

President’s 
Brown. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

“Policy Contract and Operation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies.” 
Thos. B. Donaldson, insurance commis- 
sioner, Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. A. C. Savage, Iowa; P. 
H. Wilbour, Rhode Island and R. T. 
Crewe, Ohio (five minutes each). 

“Automobile Liability Insurance. 
Clarence W. Hobbs, insurance commis- 
sioner, Massachusetts. 

Discussion. T. J. Keating, Maryland; 
Fred. W. Potter, Illinois and J. E. Hart, 
Nebraska (five minutes each). 

Wednesday, 7 P. M. 

Banquet by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Los Angeles to the com- 
missioners and guests of the conven- 
tion at the Virginia Hotel, Long Beach. 

Thursday, September 2, 10 A. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

“The Development of Insurance ag 
Shown by New Lines or Classes.” H. 
L.. Phillips, actuary Minnesota Depart- 
ment. 

Discussion. Henry D. Appleton, New 
York; Samuel W. McCulloch, Pennsyl- 


Address. Joseph G. 


vania and G. Waldon Smith, Maine (five 
minutes each). 

“Reciprocals or 
Claude W. Fairchild, 
missioner, Colorado. 

Discussion. James F. Ramey, Ken- 
tucky; A. L. Welch, Oklahoma and F. L. 
Travis, Kansas (five minutes each). 

Thursday, 2 P. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

“The Actual Operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance.” Frank H. 
Hardison, former insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts and life mem- 
ber of the convention. 

Discussion. Frank H. Smith, New 
Jersey; Platt Whitman, Wisconsin and 
A. W. Briscoe, Alabama (five minutes 
each). 

“Insurance Supervision; Its Record.” 


Inter-Insurers.” 
insurance com- 


- James R. Young, insurance commission- 


er, North Carolina. 

Discussion. Burton Mansfield, Con- 
necticut; Jesse S. Phillips, New York 
and H. O. Fishback, Washington (five 
minutes each). 

The ladies will be entertained at tea 
the afternoon of Thursday, September 
2, at the home of Mr. George I. Cochran, 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life. 

Friday, September 3, 10 A. M. 

Communications and Reports. 

A Letter-Box on Departmental Rul- 
ings and Problems. 

Commissioners who have problems 
before them for solution are requested 
to write them out and hand them to the 
secretary during the convention to be 
discussed at this session. 

Election of Officers. 

Executive Session. 

Adjournment. 

A stag dinner will be tendered the 
commissioners Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 3, at the residence of Lee A. 
Phillips, vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life. 





MOTOR APPARATUS ORDERED 

North Wales, Pa. will invest $5,000 
in an up-to-late motor pumping fire en- 
gine. 








A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist insurance 
with its broad coverage is something that you shoul: 
recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





— 

















TOTAL ASSETS ~ 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ~ 
NET SURPLUS - - 


1920 


- - - $1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 


601,697.67 
W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














PENNSYLVANIA CLAIMS 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor & Industry has issued figures on 
accidents in the industries in the state 
covering the first half of 1920 showing 
1297 persons killed and 85,540 persons 
injured. During the six months the 
State Compensation Bureau paid $3,- 
404,435 in compensation awards, of 
which amount $484,952 was for the loss 
of eyes. The monthly record of fatal 
accidents was: April, 177; May, 211; 
June, 242. 


PAID DEPARTMENT CREATED 

The council of Oaklyn, N. J., passed 
an ordinance creating a borough paid 
fire department. 





The council of Pennsburg, Pa., ex- 
pended $5,000 for a high pressure pump- 
ing engine for the town’s fire service. 





The Savannah Fire, which has ap- 
plied for admission to New York, will 
do fire re-insurance only. 





| 











F. H. CAUTY, Manager 


CT 


COLUMBIA 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 


27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 


New Jersey 
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Or, Take Commercial Cars— 


Carrying the commerce of the country in ever 
growing proportions, movers of great burdens, deliv- 
eries of swift despatch, indispensable, costly—and 
subject to disaster. The insurance of them is a tre- 
mendously profitable public service—and the Colum- 
bia and its associated company, the Union Marine, 
maintain a specialized automobile department at your 
service. 


The Union Marine Insurance Co. 


Liverpool 


CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


Automobile Department 
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THE MAN—W. H. STEVENS, 
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Student—Scholar—Executive—Underwriter—Counsellor— 








Essayist—Friend of Children 


Intimate Personal Glimpses of a Many-Sided, Busy Man. Paragraphs 
Culled From Some of His Interesting Addresses to Insurance Men 











PRESIDENT AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Editor's Note:—This very intimate 
word picture of W. H. Stevens president 
of the Agriculturai Insurance Company, 
of Watertown, N. Y., ts published by 
The Eastern Underwriter because of the 
subject’s prominence in the insurance 
world, his personal worth as a friend and 
counsellor and his natural business acu- 
men, Such personalities must not escape 
pleasant notoricty as otherwise their pre- 
cept is lost to others, not fortunate 
enough to know the owners personally. 

e ” + 


The name Stevens has become almost 
synonymous with the name “Agricul- 
tural.” It is at least difficult to think 
of one and not of the other. The name 
first appears on the Company’s records 
in 1863, when Dr. H. M. Stevens, father 
of the present incumbent of the presi- 
dential office, subscribed for shares of 
the Cumpany’s stock upon the occasion 
of its transformation from a Mutual 
Company. 


Doubtless the elder Stevens was in- 
terested in the Mutual concern prior to 
this as a policyholder, which at that 
time made one eligible to attend the 
meetings of the Company and partici- 
pate in its affairs. 


In 1865 Dr. Stevens was elected a di- 
rector and in 1870 was made assistant 
secretary. This office he held until 
1882, when he became secretary of the 
Company, and continued until his death 
in 1897. The burden of official duties 
fell heavily upon Dr. Stevens after 
1874, and he continued to be the con- 
trolling influence in its insurance af- 
fairs until his death. 

It was not unnatural that in casting 
about for someone to relieve him of 
some of the duties of the office and be- 
come an understudy for the benefit of 
the Company’s future, he should select 
his only son, William H. Stevens, the 
subject of this sketch. 

The son was born at Lafargeville, 
New York, while the father was a 
practising physician there. It being a 
hamlet of a few hundred souls a prac- 
titioner must needs extend his activi- 
ties far into the surrounding country. 
Few know the arduous duties of a 
country doctor in the rigorous climate 
of Northern New York during the win- 
ter months, especially when he is en- 
dowed with a sympathetic temperament 
that does not allow appeals for help to 
go unanswered. With failing eyesight 
confronting him it is not surprising 
he allowed himself to be gradually 
drawn into the affairs of the growing 
company, as his business acumen be- 
came more and more recognized. 


Enters Company in 1881 


The younger Stevens upon being 
asked once how he became engaged in 





W. H. STEVENS 


replied: 


the fire insurance business, 
“T crawled through the parlor window.’ 
That illustrates the self-depreciating 
spirit of the man. He was in truth 
exceedingly well equipped for a fire in- 
surance executive. Graduating from 
Syracuse University at the age of 21, 
he studied law for a year in the office 
of Judge Sawyer, then general counsel 
for the Company. He came to the 
Agricultural in 1881—thirty-nine years 
ago. He was at first confidential clerk 
to his father, and in that capacity had 
opportunity to learn intimately of the 
Company’s affairs, and absorb from the 
parent his kindly and sympathetic man- 
ner of dealing with the Company’s cus- 
tomers or corresponding with its rep- 
resentatives. - 

President Stevens once paid this de- 
served tribute to his father: 
“But Dr. Stevens’ personal traits 
were his most important contribu- 
tions to the Company. His tender- 
ness of heart, his generosity, even 
beyond the bounds of thrift, his buoy- 
ant optimism, his sympathy with both 
the sad and the glad things of life, 
won to the Company a corps of most 
loyal, as well as affectionate workers 
—its most indispensable asset.” 
Adherents of either theory that 
heredity or environment have the great- 
er controlling influence over character, 
would here have ample evidence to back 
up their contentions, The young man 
had both the inheritance and the envi- 
ronment to account for his attributes. 

Elected President in 1904 

In 1889 he was appointed assistant 
secretary, and on the death of his 
father in 1897 was made secretary and 
treasurer. Meantime Judge Sawyer 





had come into more active participation 
in the Company’s affairs, first becom- 
ing vice-president and later president. 
Upon his death in 1904 Mr. Stevens 
was elected to succeed him. It was an 
ideal selection not only because he had 
the temperament to keep all elements in 
a big organization contented and happy, 
but because he was a trained and prac- 
tical insurance man, something quite 
essential to properly guide a company’s 
general policy. 

Did he at once move into the presi- 
dential room and occupy the vacant 
desk? No indeed! That wouldn’t be 
like him. It was several years before 
he went there, forced by the growing 
need of office space for the staff. Did 


he shut the door and place a “brass 


button” without to check up callers? 
Not much! That door has always stood 
wide open and even a friendless, dis- 
heveled dog that may wander in—as 
has sometimes happened—receives a 
gracious welcome. These modest and 
democratic ways are not acquired, they 
are inherent in the man. 


Some Striking Characteristics 


The visitor, whoever he may be, will 
find nothing of what the English call 
“side.” But in this friendliness and 
approachableness there is no lack of 
dignity. To meet and converse with him 
is to become captivated. You could not 
explain it other than a simplicity of 
manner and a cultured mind, surround- 
ed by an atmosphere of sincerity. He 
would be the last to be conscious of any 
special influence. 


Are there many men in the insurance 
business who, while receiving a small 
salary compared with the average ex- 
ecutive, would decline to take an in- 
crease authorized by his Board of Di- 
rectors? This actually happened in 
the case of Mr. Stevens, and continued 
for three years, until it was discovered 
by the Board, and the amount ordered 
placed to his credit. Are there many 
of us who would appear at the tax 
assessor’s office and ask that the as- 
sessment on their house be raised? He 
did. Why? Because he thought it 
should be more and he wanted no un- 
fair advantage. No, he is not wealthy, 
but in moderate circumstances as 
wealth is counted in these days. 

Has Manifold Activities 


Mr. Stevens’ activities have not been 
confined alone to the affairs of the 
Agricultural Insurance Company, but 
he has been prominent in other finan- 
cial institutions of his home city, where 
his counsel is in demand. Long before 
the slogans of “service” and “steward- 
ship” became so commonly known our 


subject was interested in the religious 
and charitable affairs of the city. It 
would take too long to recount the 
various organizations in which he has 
been active for the betterment of so- 
ciety. In presenting him to speak be- 
fore the Rotary Club recently on the 
subject of the Association for the Blind, 
which he was engaged in organizing, 
the president of the club spoke of him 
as having no equal in tugging at the 
heart-strings of his fellow-citizens for 
the under-privileged and unfortunate 
members of society. 


Magnetic Correspondent 


No one has the ability to better ex- 
press feelings or convictions by an apt 
phrase, the recital of an incident, or a 
brief story that will convey a point in 
a convincing manner. Fortunate in- 
deed is the man who becomes a corres- 
pondent of his. Letters that breathe 
sympathy and interest written in al- 
most perfect diction, have a charm 
that give delight to not a few. Even 
casual letters to agents or the field 
force of the Company are things to be 
remembered. Not infrequently a re- 
cipient of one of these communications 
will lay it aside to re-read at intervals. 


Speaker and Essayist 


As a public speaker and an essayist 


Mr. Stevens has long been recognized 
as an adept in his home community, 
where he for many years was a mem- 
ber of a literary society known as The 
Friday Night Club. Happily this talent 
was discovered by his insurance col- 
leagues, and his influence has extended 
out to a broader field of late years. 
Those who have read his insurance es- 
says, but have not heard them deliv- 
ered by their author, doubtless do not 
know that they lose nothing of their 
charm in his manner of reading them. 
A good platform presence, assisted by 
clear enunciation and a _ melodious 
voice, with the habitual use of the most 
excellent English, make them master- 
pieces. This is not fortuitous, but the 
result of long experience in reading 
aloud from favorite authors around the 
fire-side of intimate friends or at the 
literary club. 


Not a Politician 


Mr. Stevens has not engaged in poli- 
tics further than a prominent citizen is 
in order to discharge his 
civic duty. Happy is the candidate, 
however, who secures the endorsement 
of W. H. Stevens to his petition. The 
only elective public office held by Mr. 
Stevens was a term on the Common 
Council of Watertown. He has also 
served the city of Watertown on ap- 
pointive public boards, first the Board 


obliged to 
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of Safety, for the express purpose of 
transforming the Fire Department 
from a volunteer to a fully paid one, 
and later on the Board of Education. 

An incident may be related in con- 
nection with the latter office, which will 
illustrate the sense of modesty that 
envelops him even to the extent of de- 
precating his own looks. While visit- 
ing one of the schools years ago he 
saw a little red-headed, freckle-faced 
boy sitting in a front seat, and think- 
ing that he looked about as he did when 
he was a boy, went over to him and 
said: “Well, my boy, what is your 
name?” The little urchin replied: 
“My name is Willie Stevens.” 

“Uncle Billy” to Children 
One would readily guess by what has 
been said about the subject of our 
sketch that he is passionately fond of 
children. Many a child knows him as 
“Uncle Billy.” The route home, partic- 
ularly after church on Sunday morn- 
ing, is usually a circuitous one, to drop 
in and see some children. Many a boy 
~ and girl are proud possessors of a silver 
mug or porringer from “Uncle Billy,” 
who is probably also their godfather. 
To his contemporaries in his home town 
he is and always will be just “Will 
Stevens.” When a community adopts 
a man in this friendly spirit it is its 
highest tribute to his worth and the 
esteem in which he is held. No belted 
knight can boast a higher honor. 
s 7 a 

Pertinent Paragraphs from Addresses 

Mr. Stevens has always been a great 
reader. This fact more than any other 
is no doubt responsible for his very in- 
timate knowledge of humans, and phases 
of human life. In a very able paper 
read before the Insurance Society of 
New York, the subject of which was 
“Why Read,” in referring to the neces- 
sity of reading in the education of un- 
derwriters, Mr. Stevens said: 

“You are to be congratulated that 
this great school of technical scholar- 
ship has been inaugurated and that it 
has such untiring and competent lead- 
ers. It makes the hope for the event- 
ual elevation of our business an endur- 
ing one, and our successors, when we 
now on the floor shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past, will quite 
misread history, if they do not date the 
upward turn of our business towards 
higher grades, to these very years. I 
have now passed life’s meridian and can- 
not go back to school. I did not apprec- 
fate until too late what the equipment 
of a real underwriter should be, so I 
am overwhelmed with shame, that the 
examinations that you young people 
will soon be ‘eating alive’ would un- 
horse me at the first hurdle. 

“The future of our business lies with 
you and you can make it so different 
from the past that your wonder will 
then be not that your forbears came 
through so well, but that they came 
through at all. 

“We have been, and I fear still are 
so crude, unstable, ‘hit or miss’ like 
ignorant armies clashing by night. Our 
saving remnant of wise ones, who add 
science to their wisdom, is so small 
that though we cannot be the greediest 
of the greedy, we certainly are num- 
bered today by the public and their 
officials, among the suspected classes. 
Let me protest with vehemence that not 
all our sins are the result of evil intent. 
Underwriters, as individuals, are not 
wildly worse than their customers and 
numbers among them are men of gen- 
erous ideals which they labor to 
achieve. 

“No one would think of saying today, 
‘Go to, now, I am a plumber’ (tho’ some 
alleged plumbers seem, to have so hap- 
pened) and immediately begin to wipe 
joints and lay out sanitary equipments 
for onethousand-room hotels. Such 
things aren’t done that way. So, too, it 


isn’t done that way if we want to be 
oculists, or aviators or preachers. Our 
methods of making underwriters have 
smacked a little of being this way, but 
they are not going to continue so to 
smack indefinitely. Only the Uncreated 
can by fiat create something by saying 
‘Let there be that,’ and He is yet to say, 
‘Let there be underwriters.’” Conclud- 
ing his address before the Insurance 
Society, Mr. Stevens said: 

“Oh, young men ‘Look to the End— 
look to the End.’ The gods sell all 
things at a dear price, whether they be 
of the tinsel that glitters today and be- 
trays you tomorrow, or the imperish- 
able product of the refiner’s fire that 
‘stands by’ through the vista of the 
years. Look to the End.” 

* +. “ 

In an address before the Western In- 
surance Bureau on the subject of “Un- 
derwriting—A Profession” the insur- 
ance fraternity was the recipient of 
another picture of Mr. Stevens’ versa- 
tile mind. Among other things he said: 

“I believe our business has a mission 
of conservation to perform not yet 
fully appreciated, and sadly handi- 
capped by our own unscientific methods 
and unrestrained competition, with their 
consequent waste and confusion. 

“With what I fear is an excess of 
zeal and pride, there be those who pro- 
fess that underwriting is already en- 
titled to rank as a profession. That 
claim is a happy augury, but whatever 
its future validity I fear that at the 
moment we must bow to the confirmed 
conclusion of the world and admit that 
we have not as yet obtained that dis- 
tinction. 

“A liberal education with special ref- 
erence to the peculiar needs of his con- 
templated service, is perhaps the first 
requirement of a professional life. 

“While we are constantly confronted 
by problems which can be answered 
only by a knowledge of psychology, 
physics, chemistry, architecture, mar- 
kets, finance, ete., only the most mod- 
ern and masterful of us have acquired 
other than a casual smattering of these 
sciences, and the light of most of us on 
them (and I do not shrink from apply- 
ing this to myself) is little better than 
darkness. We originate no ideas that 
change the real complexion of the busi- 
ness (except a few, possibly, that won’t 
work), watch the others to learn what 
is the conventional thing, and stick to 
the conventions. We are retained by 
boards of directors who know even less 
of underwriting than we, and we would 
laugh in our sleeves if any learned 
institution proposed to confer upon us 
even so lowly a degree as Bachelor of 
Fire Underwriting—let alone a Doc- 
torate. 

“It is my burning conviction that the 
principle of fellowship and co-operation 
should not he limited by parallels of 
latitude or meridians of longitude, by 
the distance to the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Alleghenies or the Ohio River, or by 
long habit or possible temporary sacri- 
fice. I believe the higher becomes our 
culture the less inclination we feel to 
disregard the interests of a human 
being solely because he lives on the 
bank of a river opposite to that on 
which we dwell. There seems no war- 
rant to hold that the Golden Rule was 
not intended to cross such boundaries 
as the St. Lawrence or Lake Superior 
or the International line posts between 
us and Canada or even the boundaries 
between us and Mexico.” 

+ e 

At the Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Supervising and Adjusting Fire 
Insurance Agents in July, 1916, Mr. 
Stevens was guest of honor and de- 
livered an address. The writer was 
— and he recalls Mr. Stevens say- 
ng: 

“I can recall hearing in the Office, 
when my tasks of going for the mails, 
cleaning the ink wells and cuspidors 
and bring up coal left me leisure to 
listen, earnest and heated debates as 
to whether fifty cents for three years 
was rate enough on Clinton County 
farms and what should be done to 


defeat the machinations of the ‘Loril- 
lard’ and the ‘Continental’ who were 
supposed to be sitting up nights to rob 
us of our jewels. 

“It seems to me, now, that if in those 
days we ever had a loss that we were 
undeniably liable, for we immediately 
set to work to amend our policies so 
that we would never be liable again 
under such circumstances, and every 
daily report had to bear a memo of the 
edition of its policy, for there were fre- 
quent issues. 

“How delightfully simple and naive 
the methods of those days seem, now 
that our offices are aping the appearance 
and the sounds of a machine shop. 
Digital dexterity seems more in demand 
than mental alertness. Buttons and 
keys and wires and wheels and boys 
and girls and shuffling cards, all equally 
mechanical and we hope equally exact, 
where we used to hear only the scratch- 
ing of pens. 

“Our hours in my boyhood were from 
eight to six, with no supper money or 
overtime for the busy days, and hot July 
and August were the income-producing 
months. Then we were obliged to have 
policy-writing ‘bees,’ and I think ‘Win’ 
Dewey held the record of 125 in one 
day (or was it 1757), which was an 
office tradition for years. I assure you 
the conditions were simple and a very 
small book of forms and rules would 
have covered our needs if we had had 
any. Our prohibited list consisted, as 
I recall it, of stallions and honey-bees, 
because we had had a loss in each 


class.” 
+ * * 


At the Syracuse meeting of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents in June of this year, Mr. Stev- 
ens showed himself unwilling to side- 
step discussing grave problems con- 
fronting the business of fire insurance. 
The particular question in hand was 
“Agents’ Commissions.” He said: 

“Here is one of the occasions on 
which the relations between the two 
sections of the business are subject to 
some strain. I do not speak at all in 
a representative character, certainly 
not as an oracle—nor exhaustively— 
nor finally. 

“T said that the standardizing of 
many features of our business bears on 
the workers’ compensation and with 
diffidence and apologies I want to say 
how. I believe it has multiplied the 
numbers which are being supported out 
of the business because of the ease 
with which its superficial and more ob- 
vious tasks can be performed by the 
comparatively inexperienced. The so0- 
called profession is overstocked. Before 
you resent this charge too strongly con- 
sider if you cannot indicate at least one 
of your competitors whose services you 
think the community might probably 
dispense with and whose tasks you 
could perform without undue fatigue 
and to the profit of yourself, his com- 
panies and the insuring public. You 
know he would not endure for a year 
if the old conditions of independent ac- 
tion obtained; he gets across with his 
job because so much of it is purely 
clerical and thé experienced field men 
and home office management supply the 
judgment. 


Over-Stocked Agency Staff 


“The result of these new relations is 
an over-stocked agency staff, and, in- 
evitably, the quality must deteriorate. 
The situation is parallel in all the 
professions, law, medicine, the min- 
istry. The wage-fund has not increased 
as rapidly as the wage-earners. The 
quotient per capita must therefore be 
less, unless it is true, as most man- 
agers contend, that there are compensa- 
tions in increased values and new lines 
of indemnity open to your solicitation. 
About that, you know best. 

“If you are suffering from unavoid- 
able and uncompensated disbursement 
increase, then we are confronted with 
what Lord Morley calls one of those 
‘intractable dilemmas that,’ he says, 
‘make up more than half of Ilfe.’ The 
real remedy is very obvious but almost 
equally impossible. Certainly it is not 


the fault of the agency staff that there 
are so many of you. It is probably the 
fault of the companies. Yet they are 
not to be too harshly condemned and 
incontinently sentenced to limbo. The 
large congested values of the great 
cities and great factories require the 
protection of many companies. Only 
a modest percentage of them are need- 
ed elsewhere. But every company 
wants its ‘spread,’ so when it is unable 
to locate in the established agencies of 
a town already well stocked with facili- 
ties for carrying their business, it would 
be almost a council of perfection to ex- 
pect that company to say—‘evidently 
there is no public need for me here and 
I will retire.” It is only human to ex- 
pect that it will stay even if it must 
bring an unneeded acquisition to the 
local staff. There is then a new bur- 
den on the business, another mouth to 
feed. That process has been multiplied 
many, many times, and one does not 
easily find the remedy. Might it not 
be a financial gain for you who are 
needed and who are a public benefit, 
if the business were attractive to fewer 
rather than more agents and conditions 
were such that only the fit could sur- 
vive? This is a hard saying but ‘in- 
tractable dilemmas’ know no. mercy. 
One can hardly expect this solution to 
be welcomed and acclaimed by you at 
first blush. It is presented only as one 
angle of the problem that impinges on 
the managerial eye, that you might not 
think of if you weren’t told about it.” 
° os ” 


To those who know Mr. Stevens best 
he would seem to be the embodiment 
of Stevenson’s lines— 

“To be honest, to be kind, to earn a 
little, and to spend a little less, to 
make, upon the whole, a family hap- 
pier for his presence, to renounce when 
that shall be necessary and not to be 
embittered, to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation; above all, 
on the same grim condition, to keep 
friends with himself: here is a task for 
all a man has of fortitude and deli- 
cacy.” 


JOINS MILAN ROSS AGENCY 

Alfred L. Stansbury, fire insurance 
expert connected with the Red Bank 
office of Atlee Brown, has been engaged 
by the Milan Ross agency of Asbury 
Park. Mr. Stansbury will manage the 
agencies insurance department. 


Cc. H. GARDNER RESIGNS 
Charles H. Gardner has resigned as 
secretary and a director of the Ameri- 
ean Merchant Marine Insurance Co. 
and as secretary of C. P. Stewart & 

Co., Inc., to take effect August 1. 


CONTINENTAL CHICAGO CHANGE 


The Continental Insurance Company 
of New York has withdrawn its Class 1 
agency in Chicago from the office of 
Marsh & McLennan and placed it with 
Klee, Rogers, Wile & Loeb. 





APPOINTS STEENDAL MANAGER 


The National Liberty announces the 
appointment of C. Steendal, of the 
Northern Underwriting Agency, as 
manager of its marine insurance de- 
partment. 





RETURNS TO AMERICAN 


J. J. Hanlon has been appointed 
special agent of the American of New- 
ark in the Eastern Pennsylvania field. 
He will have headquarters at Harris- 
burg. Mr. Hanlon was with the 
American some years ago, and has 
since been with the National Union of 
Pittsburgh. 





FRANK T. McBRIDE DEAD 


Frank T. McBride, who has _ been 
special agent and adjuster of losses 
for the Newark Fire. died last Sunday. 
Mr. McBride was well known in insur- 
ance circles in Newark. He was con- 
nected with the Newark Fire more 
than 49 years, being at one time sec- 
retary of the company. 
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Under Management of 


THE [XVERPOOL ann JONDON AND GGLOBE: 


ImSuranmce Co..Lta. 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





USE AND OCCUPANCY 


EXPLOSION—WAR 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


RIOT and CIVIL 


COMMOTION COMMISSIONS 

MOTOR BOAT RAILROAD 

TOURIST FLOATER PROFITS 
RENT 


POSTAL INSURANCE 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


HUGH R. LOUDON, President 
J. B. KREMER, Vice-President 
ROBT. H. WILLIAMS, Secretary 
T. A. WEED, Assistant Secretary 


* NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
Ccrner Carondelet and Common Streets 


CLARENCE F. LOW, Manager 


J. G. PEPPER, Asst. Manager 
R. H. COLCOCK, Jr., Dep. Asst. Manager 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 





R. H. PURCELL, Manager 
W. P. ROBERTSON, Asst. Manager 
E. E. WELLS, Supt. of Agencies 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 

444 California Street 

THOS. H. ANDERSON, Manager 
GEO. F. GUERRAZ, Asst. Manager 
LOGAN B. CHANDLER, Dep. Asst. Manager 
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Oil Loss Ratio 


Raised in West 


FEWER LIGHTNING LOSSES NOW 





Owners Reticent About Protective 
Devices Depend Entirely On 
Insurance 





Chicago, July 28—.Numerous big oil 
fires in the southwest have boosted the 
loss ratio on the oil insurance business 
this year and the experience of the 
companies in the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion, which includes most of the offices 
writing that line, is not likely to be 
very favorable for the present year. 
Most of the losses are of course due to 
lightning and the spring is always the 
season when the most trouble is ex- 
perienced, so that the losses for the 
rest of the year are not expected to 
keep pace with those experienced so 
far, but there have been enough of them 
already to make the situation look 
rather dubious from the standpoint of 
profits. 

Strong claims have been made on be- 
half of various protective devices which 
are claimed to be of especial value in 
preventing the ignition of oil in tanks 
from lightning, but the insurance men 
themselves are not entirely agreed in 
regard to the efficacy of such devices, 
and it has been impossible so far to get 
the oil men very much interested in 


them. They would rather take a chance , 


on their tanks as they stand, and depend 
on their insurance for reimbursement 
in case of loss, so that there is little 
prospect of any real progress in that 
line under present conditions. 

The oil production in Texas this year 
has not been as large as last year, while 
the Kansas and Oklahoma fields have 
shown considerable increase in produc- 
tion, but Texas will continue to be the 
center of oil insurance activities, as 
about 75 per cent of the oil produced 
in the states to the north is sent to 
Texas gulf ports, either by pipe line or 
rail, for shipment, so that there are 
always vast quantities of oil in storage 
in Texas, and the loss ratio in that 
state is therefore-altogether out of 
proportion to the state’s actual produc- 
tion. 


COLUMBUS WITHOUT INSURANCE 





City Practically Bankrupt; Much Public 
Property Throughout State Goes 
Unprotected 





Columbus carries no insurance on any 
of the city buildings, valued at millions 
of dollars, except in the form of a few 
small three and five year term policies, 
not yet expired. These were left in 
force when council, two years ago, 
abandoned the policy of carrying full 
coverage, that had been the rule for 
10 years. The sounder policy, from an 
economic standpoint, was abandoned 
because in the decade 1908-18 the city 
paid more than $30,000 in fire prem- 
iums,"and collected only $218 losses. 

If the policies had been in force the 
other day, the city could have collected 
$6,000. 

Part of Central Police station, known 
as City Prison, burned, and on apprai- 
sal, cost of restoration was estimated at 
$6,000. As the city is about to abandon, 
demolish and salvage the building; fol- 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 

January 1, 1920 
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Assets 


Total losses paid in Un 
States from 1874 to 1919 
SENNOG. -Sivuiincncdsecsneed $46,673,033.35 





lowing transfer of the prison to the city 
workhouse, the loss is regarded as of 
no importance; but it might just as eas- 
ily have fallen on any other municipal 
building, with possible loss rising above 
$1,000,000. 

With the city virtually bankrupt—the 
half-year’s operations have created a 
deficit of more than $250,000, with 
more in sight—the burden of such a loss 
woult fall on the taxpayers. 

The city Board of Education insures 
all school buildings to full value, and 
Franklin county has full coverage on 
all its buildings except the courthouse, 
which is regarded as fireproof. Rela- 
tively small insurance is carried there- 
on; but the building actually is only 
moderately fire resistive and the burn- 
ing ratio of the contents, subject to a 
sweeping fire, is exceedingly high. 

The state has millions of dollars in- 
vested in buildings, not only in Colum- 
bus but also in various parts of the 
State, all without insurance. Most of 
its penal and charitable institutions, 
state schools of various kinds, etc., are 
veritable firetraps, and the life hazard, 
as well as the danger to property, is 
enormous, 

$40,535,650.57 ASSETS 

The Continental Insurance Co. of 
which Henry Evans is president shows 
in its 125th semi-annual financial state- 
ment assets of $40,535,650.57; capital, 
$10,000,000; net surplus, $9,484,498.01; 
policyholders’ surplus, $19,484,490.01; 
reserve for unearned premiums, $17,- 
429,688.77; reserve for contingencies 
and dividends, $1,100,000, and other lia- 
bilities, $2,521,463.79. 








W. B. MEIKLE, President 





| National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


{nco.goruated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 
ar eae 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including 
See 7,638,598.39 
Net Surplus ........ 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 














BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-Mo. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
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INCORPORATED 1720 





Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
92 William Street, New York United States Manager 























Hondon »° Lancashire 
Hive Insurance Co. Utd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 























Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
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Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 


$2,000,000.00 





NN INE: a0 uo 0:5 « Snb.00 6. 42000-00660060000660060000600 13,440,443.33 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..............eeeeeeeeees Sa 2,725,042:04 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities..................20005 6,057,578.23 
Total Assets January 1, 1920................ $24,723,963.60 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


oe eee e+ $8,997,978.23 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
G. H. Tryon, Vice-President 5S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.... 

















Casualty Life 


RE-INSURANCES 
WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Fire 


f- 

















Niag.-G f 
mp Set Aen -eeeeee, PRANK 8. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG. Branch Secretary 
Assets, $2,1 urplus, $1,023,469. 
menos J. whom ee et eae «ies N York, N. 
H ‘ illar > rown Js eee eee ew or 
70 Main Street PACIFICO .-McClure Kelly .... ..San Francisco, Gal. 
a .-Harry R. Bush . .. Greensboro, N. C. 
| SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. CAROLERAN ee eee deena, Oe 
LA. & Mi SSIBSIPPI James B. ROSS ..c.ccccccccccccccce New Orleans, La. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIR ORK, ENG 
FIRE, nn SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
ND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


U. . BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


fox Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus Over $1,500.000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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Organized 1853 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND MARINE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF 
INSURANCE 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 




















Agents or Brokers 
Service Excels—Which? 


UNSOLVED QUESTION UP AGAIN 








“A Supervising Underwriter” Cham- 
pions Agents’ Cause Averring 
Discrimination By Companies 





In a recent issue of “Now and Then,” 
published by the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co. there appeared the following, cred- 
ited as a reprint from “The Standard”: 


Local agents who are sending com- 
plaints about brokers’ activities to 
some of the journals should recognize 
that the answer to the problem rests 
in service. 

The average insured, and particu- 
larly the big corporations, has no 
knowledge of or interest in the 
American Agency System. He is look- 
ing for protection and service in 
properly drawn forms and rates, and 
prompt settlements. 

If convinced that a broker of stand- 
ing can give better service than the 
insurance man with whom he has 
been dealing for years, the broker has 
more than an even chance to land the 
business. 

Relationship, social acquaintance, 
political favor and all such time-hon- 
ored stuff may stave off the shift for 
a time, but the man who runs a serv- 
ice-shop wins out eventually. * * * 

There are many agency offices 
which ask no odds of brokers, for 
they are playing the same service 
game. —The Standard. 


The subjoined communication from 
“A Supervising Underwriter” addressed 
to the editor of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er has been received by this paper. 


Ottawa, Ont., 
July 19, 1920. 
Editor 
The Eastern Underwriter, 
105 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir— 

Referring to the enclosed clipping 
from the Glens Falls “Now and Then” 
relating to local agents’ complaints 
about brokers and the “Standard’s” re- 
marks thereon, beg to say, that as a 
practical supervising insurance man of 
many years’ experience, and who has 
studied the business from all sides, and 
in many fields, I disagree with the 
“Standard’s” easy dismissal of the com- 
plaint. I have heard the same argu- 
ment so often that I am impelled to 
write these lines in defense of the local 
agent, and in contradiction. 

Of course the assured is looking for 
the best service as to rates, and the 
broker can usually give it by placing 
part of his business in tariff companies 
and part of it in non-tariff companies, 
in the big insurance centers like New 





York City and Boston or Philadelphia, 
thereby giving the assured a lower av- 
erage rate, while the local agent who 
represents tariff companies only, and 
must observe tariff rates, is bound 
hand and foot, and cannot do this. 

If the local ezent attempts to meet 
this competition by having non-tariff 
affiliations in one way or another and 
his tariff companies find it out, off goes 
his head, as he must either give up his 
non-tariff connections or lose his tariff 
companies, 


The writer in the “Standard” has 
probably never been very far out from 
a large city and does not know what 
local agents have to contend with. The 
broker has no such fetters—he places 
part of his line in tariff companies, who 
do not ask whether the whole line will 
be placed in tariff companies,—or if 
they do ask, they have no means of fol- 
lowing the matter up,—end the rest in 
non-tariff companies and scoops the line 
at the lower average rate. 


I do not see that the broker can 
honestly ascribe his getting the line to 
so-called service. He has the advan- 
tage, and he uses it, and I do not blame 
him, but, please spare the local agents 
this talk about “SUPERIOR SERVICE.” 
The companies are to blame for not 
protecting their agents against such un- 
fair competition, masked under the 
name of “SERVICE.” 

As to properly drawn forms and 
prompt settlem2nts, I think the average 
local agent is in a position to give as 
good service as the broker—in my 
opinion he gives better and higher 
ethical service, in not trying to make 
an assured think that a complicated 
form is better than a simple form, and 
in not making the assured think that 
insurance is a very complicated and 
terribly intricate subject, and that com- 
panies must be guarded against for fear 
that they may “wiggle out” of an obli- 
gation by technircalities,—but the local 
agent is powerless against the broker 














ROSSIA: INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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OF NEW YORK 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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when it comes to making a lower aver- 
age rate by placing a line in tariff and 
non-tariff companies. 


This is going to be one of the burn- 
ing questions the companies will have 
to contend with soon. Moreover, there 
are many companies who wink at a 
violation of form on the part of a 
broker who controls a large line, while 
they hold a local agent strictly to the 
underwriters’ rules, 

I have circulated among agents in the 
field for over a quarter of a century and 
hundreds have complained bitterly of 
this unfairness. THEY ARE RIGHT. 

There is too much deferring to brok- 
ers in the large centers, resulting in 
great unfairness to the local agents, 
and this constant talk of “SERVICE” 
makes anyone who is well posted very 
weary. 

The companies should hold brokers 
to the same discipline imposed on ag- 
ents, and local agents would then not 
lose their lines to brokers as they do 
now, not through inferior service, but 
because these very companies handicap 
them in retaining business by allowing 
brokers to do what a tariff agent can- 
not do under their rules, and the rules 
of the various rating associations hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 


“A SUPERVISING UNDERWRITER.” 





NEW INDIANA ORGANIZATION 

Field organizations of Indiana have 
perfected an organization to take the 
place of joint meetings of the Field 
Club and the association, known as the 
Indiana Insurance Society. Several 
Ohio field men went to Indianapolis for 
the organization meeting, July 13, and 
returned favorably impressed with the 
Indiana idea. John H. Hellekson, 
Sprirefield Fire & Marine, was elected 
president; R. C. McCullough, Fireman’s 
Fund, vice-president; W. P. Benton, 
Sun of England, secretary; H. L. Barr, 
North America, treasurer. 


Hail Losses Take 
Another Upturn 


EXPERIENCE 





NEBRASKA POOR 





Premiums This Year Below 1919; Late 
Season Adds to Losses; Many 
Uninsured 





Chiraro July 28. While hail 
losses up to July 1 reported to 
western departments had been rather 
below the the past two or 
three weeks have been bringing in a 
flood of claims. The experience in Ne- 
braska has been especially bad. Ex- 
ceptionally severe storms have struck 
several sections of that state since mid- 
July and it is stated that the Western 
Adjustment Companv alone received 
2.800 notices of loss the week following 
July 15. Hail underwriters estimate 
that the hail losses in that state will 
amount to at least 50 per cent of the 
premiums written this year. 

Ordinarily all of the danger of losses 
under hail coverage would be over by 
this time, as the small grain crops 
would be harvested, but owing to the 
lateness of the season the harvest did 
not get well under way in some sec- 
tions of the grain belt until the present 
week and may run over into August in 
some places. 

However, in spite of the heavy losses 
and the further fact that the total pre- 
miums for the year will not be nearly 
as large as in 1919. as many of the 
farmers did not insure until June or 
July, owing to the lateness of the crops, 
the hail writing companies do not feel 
at all discouraged over the situation. 
Many farmers were not covered this 
year and it is considered certain that 
the losses sustained this season will 
vive the business a big boost for next 
year. 


normal, 





Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 


American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York t 
International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, III. 


New Jersey Branch 
34 Clinton St. 
Newark, New Jersey 


CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE---AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


General Agents for Above Territory 


Head Office 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York City 





Chicago Branch 
Insurance Exchange 
Bldg. Maryland Bldg. 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 


Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


San Francisco 
Branch 
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tions. 
good business. 


P. O. Box 472 











Penna. State Agency of good Fire, and Liabil- 
ity Co. is wanted by two good young and 
energetic Insurance men with good connec- 
They have assurances 


If interested write B & K 


s of some very 


Altoona, Pa. 























Happenings At 
the Bi-centenary 


EVENT 





BANQUET HISTORICAL 





Everard Stokes, United States Manager 
Royal Exchange Assurance, 
Returns from London 





Two Hundred Years—No living man 
is there here to tell of things 
happened two hundred years ago, and 
too,. there are few institutions or cor- 
porations doing business at this pres- 
ent, whose history records in succes- 
sion the happenings during that span 
of time. No wonder the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance called together its 
official family and celebrated the pass- 
ing of the double century mark of hon- 
orable diversified insurance service— 
known in all parts of the world. 

Everard Stokes, manager of the Unit- 
ed States Branch of the Royal Exchange, 
and formerly manager of its Egyptian 
Branch, has just returned from London 
and the celebration, and from him we 
learn that the Royal Exchange party 
really had a very splendid time. 

“It’s a good thing Bi-centenaries don’t 
come too often,” said Manager Stokes. 
“They are pretty hard work, not only 
tu those who have to organize the ban- 
quets and fetes connected with them, 
but even to the guests, like myself, 
whose chief duty is to enjoy them- 
selves. Well, we all had a bully good 
time in London town—and then it end- 
ed, and the Colonial and Foreign man- 
agers of the Corporation are on their 
way back to their respective branches 
to start the old Royal Exchange on its 
third century lap—some, of course, are 
already back in their saddles, or at the 
wheel in these days of the automobile, 
others are plowing their way eastward 
through a monsoon in the Indian Ocean 
—another is probably close to Aden in 
the Red Sea. Another in Cairo, Egypt, 
where I used to live in a seven months 
a year heat wave. The Australian and 
New Zealand managers who live ‘down 
under’ will be the last to return home 
because they were the farthest away. 
This year they won’t see any winter, 
nor will the South African manager, for 
they all live the other side of the equa- 
tor. 

“Talking about equators,”’ Manager 
Stokes said with a smile, “I asked a 
man connected with the Royal Ex- 
change a little while back, if he’d ever 
crossed the equator. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, 
‘at least sixty times, on a motor-cycle.’ 
He had lived in East Africa!” 

I believe there was a conference of 
your managers from abroad in London. 
Did the Corporation arrive at any de- 
cision to change its policy? 

“No, sir,—the policy that has carried 
us two hundred years will carry us on 
for a great many more. The key-note 
of our policy is ‘good-will towards all 
men, staff, agents and clients—and all 
companies’, though of course, we may 


as they 


put our feet a little more firmly on the 
accelerator but we have the monetary 
momentum of two hundred years be- 
hind us.” 

How do the governors and managers 
at the head office feel towards the 
United States? 

“I think | may say from what I gath- 
ered at the head office, that my diree- 
tors really appreciate, and indeed how 
cou'd they feel otherwise, that America 
is & much more important commercial 
factor in world affairs, both actually 
and relatively, than it was in 1914,” 

And what of England? asked our rep- 
resentative. 

“Relatively England is much more 
important commercially than she was 
before the war. Actually—the stress of 
war has tried her hard—-but she is re- 
cuperating rapidly. I base my opinion 
on what I saw in England and upon all 
[ heard from American business men 
on the return voyage—-men who had 
been all over the tight little Island, 
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and between them sounded its diversity 
of industries. Of course, they have 
criticisms to make, but they all admit 
England is well under way and steering 
the right course.” 

Continuing, Manager Stokes said: “I 
think the sound common sense of the 
British workingman is one of England’s 
greatest national assets, although it is 
almost a platitude to say so. But one 
hears such a lot of ‘Red’ talk nowa- 
days, it is worth repeating and even 
well worth while emphasizing.” 

Of all the entertainments you speak 
of planned by the Corporation for its 
guests at the celebration, which one did 
you enjoy most? 

“It is hard to say,’ said Manager 
Stokes, “there were so many.” The Bi- 
centenary Banquet held on June 22 
was probably the greatest historical 
event held in the life of the Corpora- 
tion. The Lord Mayor of London had 
lent his official residence for the event, 
this alone signified its importance. 
Antiquity in corporate business exist- 
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ence is rare. Although you will find 
museums full of sarcophagi, scarabs, 
and antique statues, you won’t find 
many live companies that take you 
back two hundred years or more, even 
in old European countries. In England 
there is the Bank of England, Hudson 
Bay Company, the Sun Insurance Office, 
London Assurance Corporation, and our- 
selves, for the East Indian Company, 
possibly the greatest of all, no longer 
exists. In France I really can’t think 
of any but a few champagne houses 
whose claims to antiquity might be 
more or less questioned. 


“It was for this reason, the really his- 
torical importance of the Royal Ex- 
change celebration, that the Lord 
Mayor so hospitably placed the great 
banquet hall in his official residence, 
the Mansion House, at our disposal, and 
there, among servants in medieval liv- 
ery and under old banners shot, rent 
and gory, the Royal Assurance was 
toasted in the great silver loving cups 
that monarchs of England have not dis- 
dained to quaff.” 


Was there anything else of impor- 
tance that happened while you were in 
London in connection with the celebra- 
tion? 


“Yes, a great many more,” said Man- 
ager Stokes, “but I should like to men- 
tion the visit made to the Port of Lon- 
don at the invitation of the Port of 
London Authorities. We were invited 
to take a trip down the Thames and 
inspect the new docks, some 180 acres 
in area. We saw on one floor of a ware- 
house $1,000,000 worth of ivory, mostly 
elephant, but also rhino. and hippo. 
horns and teeth. There had been some 
mammoth ivory dug up in Siberia stored 
there, but it had been withdrawn. We 
also saw a great vat of quicksilver in 
which twenty-eight pound weights we 
threw in floated like corks. And the 
spice warehouses made us sneeze, so 
we crept away from its cinnamon, 
pepper smells through the rubber ware- 
houses down into the exhilarating wine 
vaults, carrying colza lamps at the end 
of mahogany sticks to light our way 
under the sombre smoky arches, till the 
wine fumes almost overpowered me, be- 
cause I came from New York. The 
other managers ‘stood it better, being 
more accustomed to the scent. 


“T left the Port of London warehouses 
marvelling at the great wealth stored 
therein, but I could not help thinking 
of a little old man with a fixed look on 
his face, picking out nutmegs with 
worm-holes in them in the spice ware- 
house. He was proud of his work and 
he explained to our Australian man- 
ager that his was no easy task, but it 
required a lot of skill and experience 
and that for thirty years he had done 
nothing else but pick out nutmegs with 
worm-holes in them.” 

Our representative asked Manager 
Stokes what he supposed this fellow 
would do if the worms stopped boring 
holes in nutmegs, to which Manager 
Stokes replied: “What would we fire 
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insurance men do if fire stopped burn- 
ing up property?” 

Did the corporation make any presen- 
tations to the managers commemorative 
of the celebration? 

“Yes,” and Manager Stokes showed 
our representative a magnificent silver 
rose bowl engraved with the arms of 
the Corporation, stating that each of 
the Royal Exchange managers received 
one from the Governor, Vivian Smith, 
and there were over forty managers 
present. 

When Manager Stokes was asked 
what was done by the United States 
Branch in the way of celebrating the 
Bi-centenary, he said: 

“During my absence, Gayle T. For- 
bush, associate manager of the Corpora- 
tion in New York, gave a banquet to 
the staff on the day of the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Corpora- 
tion. A letter was read from Mr. Cros- 
by, chairman of the New York board of 
trustees and former manager, in which 
he sent a message of greeting to the 
members of the staff. Three thousand 
pairs of cuff links, bearing the replica 
ot the eighteenth century fire badge of 
the Corporation were distributed to our 
agents throughout the United States. 

“It is also intended to call in our 
special agents next October when Mr. 
Ferers Daniel, the fire manager of the 
Corporation in London, will be present 
and give them a banquet. The invita- 
tions will also include the wives of the 
special agents. The banquet will be 
held in New York, the place having not 
yet been decided.” 

PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following Philadelphia agencies 
have been discontinued: Interstate In- 
surance Agency for the Excelsior, Syra- 
cuse; A. Kolsky & Co., County Fire; 
W. J. Snyder Agency, Pennsylvania Un- 
derwriters, Sunbury, Pa. 





Judson Anderson, of Fred S. James 
& Co., has entered the Frank B. Hall 
& Co. office in New York. 


AMERICANS GOT MIXED 





One from Missouri, One from Ohio; 
Both Good Fellows 
to Know 

Sometimes the names of the Ameri- 
can Central Fire, St. Louis, and the 
American National, Columbus, O., get 
mixed. They did in the July 16 issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter when ref- 
erence was made to the Columbus com- 
pany taking new quarters. There is, of 
course, only one American Central Fire 
Insurance Company. It was organized 
in 1853 and is one of the most sub- 
stantial organizations in the business. 





ALL-METAL PLANE CCVERED 

Aviation Manager Charles H. Payne, 
of the National Liberty, has insured 
with the Home the J. M. Larsen all- 
metal plane. This is a monoplane and 
is supposedly fireproof, inasmuch as 
the fuselage, wings, etc., are made of 
metal. It recently made a non-stop 
flight from Omaha to Philadelphia, ap- 
proximately 1200 miles, in eleven hours. 
Mr. Payne says fire insurance on this 
plane takes a rate of 1% per cent and 
it is far superior to any aeroplane that 
has yet come to this country, both in 
fuel economy, carrying capacity, speed, 
climb and endurance. 





USURIOUS LOAN VOIDS POLICY 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
given an opinion that a fire policy is 
avoided by a usurious chattel mortgage 
if placed on the property without no- 
tice to the company. It is held that a 
fire insurance policy on personal prop- 
erty stipulating that it should be void 
if the subject of insurance was incum- 
bered by a chattel mortgage is avoided 
by a mortgage placed on the property 
prior to the issuance of the policy, al- 
though given to secure a usurious loan 
and the mortgage therefore unenforc- 
ible. 
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System Breaking Down 
ADDRESS AT GEORGIA MEETING 








Changes in Business Militate Against 
Local Agent; Time for United 
Action 





President Marshall J. Ellis, of the 
Georgia Local Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, addressed that organization, in 
convention at Albany, July 22, as fol- 
lows: 

It is only proper that I should report 
to you on the work done by your asso- 
ciation since our meeting in Macon last 
August. You will remember that a num- 
ber of resolutions were passed by you, 
and on those recommendations, I will 
report first. 

You recommended the adoption of a 
uniform membership display tag or 
card. We succeeded in getting the Na- 
tional Association to adopt a uniform 
membership sign that can be used by 
all state associations, and our supply is 
now available for distribution. 

You provided for the appointment of 
a committee to take up the question of 
having passed an adequate agents’ 
qualification law in Georgia, and al- 
though we have not, as yet, secured the 
necessary legislation, your committee 
has been at work on this matter and 
will report to you in detail. 

Your conference committee was _ in- 
structed to communicate with the 
Southern Adjustment Bureau and South- 
ern Automobile Conference regarding 
the handling of claims for non-admitted 
companies. I am pleased to report that 
neither of these associations handle 
claims for companies not admitted to 
do business in the state. 

You instructed your president to pre- 
sent a revised constitution and by-laws 
for your consideration. This will be 
taken up under special report later in 
the day. 

Committees Active 


During the past year, your associa- 
tion has been of real service to agents 
of the State. We successfully handle: 
a case of where a company was furnish- 
ing expirations of their former agent to 
their new appointee; a case of where 
one company was endeavoring to have 
approved for an eastern broker a rate 
lower than that promulgated by the rat- 
ing bureau, and also under a form giv- 
ing a more liberal coverage. 

Your association assisted in fighting 
the oil mill pool last fall and has taken 
part in every movement to protect the 
welfare and future of the local agents 
of Georgia, and guarantee the perma- 
nency of the American agency system. 

Your legislative committee will re- 
port to you on the status of insurance 
legislation in the state at this time. You 
are fortunate in having a most efiicient 
committee on legislation, who together 
with the assistance of some of our 
members, have been able to discourage 
the passage of any laws detrimental to 
our business. Every one of us should 
keep in close touch with our local law- 
makers, so that they will always seek 
our counsel and advice on proposed leg- 
islation affecting insurance. 

Your executive committee met, with 
full attendance, at Macon on April 6th, 
and a number of matters of- interest 
were discussed, the most important 
being the subject of revision of com- 
missions. I wili report to you on the 
action of your association this after- 
noon. 

Your association was properly repre- 
sented at the last annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, at Louisville, Ky., and also at 
the Richmond, Va., mid-winter meeting. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its recently created in- 
surance department, should be the 
means through which we can create in 
the mind of the American business man, 
in general, a clear and sympathetic un- 


Casualty Business Slighted 

In creating a separate insurance de- 
partment, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has placed insurance 
among the six greatest lines of com- 
mercial and industrial America. We 
should be glad to affiliate our associa- 
tion with their national body, and I sug- 
gest that"this convention authorize its 
new officers to apply for membership in 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I am afraid that the casualty and 
surety business in this State is not re- 
ceiving the consideration that it should, 
especially in the small town. This 
branch of our business is simply grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, very much 
faster than the fire lines. An agent that 
is not giving time and thought to this 
end of our business, is overlooking 
something thoroughly worth while. I 
am glad to report that during the past 
year the casualty companies have recog- 
nized the importance of the various as- 
sociations of insurance agents, and the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, which is the national 
association representing the larger cas- 
ualty companies, has appointed a con- 
ference committee to meet and confer 
with a similar committee from the 
agents’ national association. Several 
conferences have been held on the ques- 
tion of mutual competition, and a very 
close bond of co-operation is being 
maintained with the casualty com- 
panies. 

Very material progress is being made 
in our efforts to get all of the casualty 
companies to acknowledge the agent’s 
ownership of casualty expirations. A 
number of companies have accepted this 
principle; however, President Bland of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
has recently taken issue with the local 
agent on this subject, and I suggest that 
this matter be freely discussed at this 
meeting and proper report made to Mr. 
Bland of the attitude of the Georgia 
agents on this subject. 

Situation Agents Face 

A notable improvement is seen in 
the pulse of the general public toward 
fire and accident prevention work. Dur- 
ing the past year several very success- 
ful fire prevention days were observed 
in some of our large cities. Atlanta and 
Macon both followed the suggested pro- 
gram of the conservation department of 
the National Board, having arranged 
for three-minute talks in the theatres; 


short fire-prevention pictures in the 
movies; addresses were made in the 
public schools and before civic clubs 


and organizations. The school children 
in advanced grades wrote essavs on 
“How to Prevent Fires in Your Home,” 
and appropriate prizes were awarded 
for the best papers. 

I hope that every town in the state 
will properly observe 1920 national fire 
prevention day, and the local agents 
should be the leaders in this work— 
that is service that we are due our 
clients. Even with good experience, 
for the first half of 1920, the losses in 
the United States are now estimated at 
164 millions, an increase of over 33 
millions against first six months of 1919. 

Your local Boy Scout organization 
will gladly take up conservation work, 
and they will do things too. They only 
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“THE LIFE OF A FIREMAN” REPRODUCED FROM AN ENGRAVING MADE IN THE EARLY SIXTIES 


HOW THE COMPANY GOT ITS NAME 


It is hard now to appreciate the depth of feel- 
ing involved in the competition for supremacy 
between the early volunteer fire fighting com- 
panies. In the era of the hand pump, fire fighting 
was a game in which the principal objective of 
each fire company was to be first to the fire. The 
protection of property was a secondary matter. 

San Francisco, in the early sixties, was divided 
into factions on the claims of rival fire organiza- 
tions. The men 
tugged at the ropes and the cry of “Jump her” 
echoed through the city’s hills when the alarm 
bell sounded from the towers. Two companies 
meeting would stop on the run and settle with 
their fists the question of which should be the 
first to reach the fire. 


_In 1862 William Holdredge conceived the idea 


Each company was a clan. 


fof forming an insurance company to be called 
the “I‘ireman’s Fund”. The plan was to put a 
tin plate reading, “Insured in the Fireman’s 
lund,” on each house on which a policy was writ- 
ten, and to donate a share of the net earnings 
of the company annually to the charity fund of 
the volunteer fire department of San Francisco. 
Thus the individual efforts of the volunteer fire- 
men were to be stimulated. 

Although the plan did not work, still the com- 
pany began its long career already stamped with 
the individuality that marked many of the pio- 
neer organizations of California. The company 
was born of a generation that accomplished 
great things and it partook of the virtues of an 
achieving race. How it has fulfilled its heritage 
you well know. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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need you to give them a little assist- 
ance, 

We should urge the enlargement of 
our state fire marshal’s department, 
and also start a movement to get the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
establish a branch office in the south 
so that they may enlarge their excel- 
lent service to us. 

The local agent is today facing some 
serious situations that demand our close 
study and serious consideration. Some 
of our companies have had unusually 
favorable loss records in the past few 
d for increased 
volume, are overlooking certain prin- 
ciples of the agency system. They are 
continuing to give undue consideration 
to outside brokers, resulting in the loss 
of a great amount of premiums to the 
local agent. 

One of the largest lines in the state 

the Shippers Bonded Compress, for- 
merly the Atlantic Compress Company, 
has been lost to eastern brokers, and I 
that all of us will combine our 
efforts to regain this and all other lines 
lost to brokers. 

General cover contracts are becoming 
more popular and even where these 
general covers are handled through the 
local agent, we lose a most important 
factor of the agency business—we en- 
tirely lose our identity with the assured 
and with the company that is participat- 
ing in the cover. 

While we have no resident managers 
for fire companies in our State, that 
plan of underwriting is being adopted 
by some companies in large cities, and 
as it completely eliminates the local ag- 
ent, we should use our efforts to dis- 
courage that plan. 

The appointment of non-recording ag- 
ents, with neither the power of execut- 
ing contracts nor the responsibility of 
the selection of risks, but with the sole 
function of submitting applications, is 
not in accord with the fundamental 
principles of our agency system, and un- 
less this method of handling business is 
properly safeguarded, we will lose some 
established practices of underwriting 
and lower the standard of our service 
and profession. 

We should look with concern on the 
progress being made by automobile fi- 
nance companies to absorb all of the 
insurance on retail cars, and I think 
the matter has now reached the point 
where we should make a determined 
fight against this, if necessary go direct 
to the large automobile manufacturer, 
using arguments similar to that known 
as the “Reviere Plan.” 

Every agent in the state is indebted 
to the National Association for the re- 
sult of their fight on brokers, in their 
effort to handle the insurance on every 
Ford automobile sold in the United 
States. The brokers planned to secure 
coverage on each Ford car as it amount- 
ed to over six million dollars per annum. 

Your national association has made 
several very valuable alliances during 
the past year. A great deal of time 
and thought is being expended in an 
effort to develop a closer and more co- 
operative spirit between the agents and 
the companies. Progress along this line 
is being made and at this time we have 
conference committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters (the fire 
companies’ organization); the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau (the casualty companies’ organiza- 
tion) and the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners (the insur- 
ance commissioners’ organization). 
These committees confer with a similar 
committee from our National Associa- 
tion on matters in which there is a 
community of interest, and I am sure 
that a great deal will be accomplished 
through these conferences, and that we 
are being taken more into the confi- 
dence of our companies. 

Your association has been in close 
touch with the companies through their 
officers and managers by adopting the 
principle of settling all differences be- 
tween our members and the companies 
by negotiating and through conference. 


A spirit of fairness and consideration 
is always found in our relations with 
the companies and I hope that this 
policy will remain vigorously alive. 

The field men are our staunch friends. 
They believe in our organization; a 
great number of them are working for 
us, and we cannot overestimate the 
value of our close and pleasant rela- 
tionship. We must show our apprecia- 
tion “by co-operating with them in every 
possible manner. 

I presume that each of you have fol- 
lowed with interest the recent contro- 
versy between the Local Board of Fire 
Underwriters of Louisville, Ky., and the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of New 
ark. I sincerely hope that no local 
board in our state will ever face such a 
situation, and 1 suggest that we pass a 
suitable resolution commending the 
stand taken by the Louisville Board. 

Texas Decision Cited 

A great number of us are losing lines 
to non-agency mutuals and reciprocals, 
and as a means to combat that class 
of competition, I particularly call your 
attention to a recent decision of the 
Texas Supreme Court. In my opinion 
this is one of the most important de- 
cisions handed down by any court for a 
long time, affecting the business of in- 
surance, It is not as important to the 
people who hold fire policies in reci- 
procals as it is to those where the reci- 
procal is writing liability or workmen’s 
compensation insurance, since the un- 
limited liability of the individual ex- 
tends only to third parties. Through the 
courtesy of President Lott of the United 
States Casualty, I have secured a sup- 
ply of copies of the decision for your 
use, 

With all of the above referred to con- 
ditions confronting us, doesn’t it be- 
hoove us to keep up a strong organiza- 
tion? We are now successfully operat- 
ing on a self-graded dues basis, and on 
account of a change in our national as- 
sociation dues from $3 to $5, it has been 
necessary to change our classifications, 
giving us now a mininium fee of $6 
and a maximum of $25, depending on 
the amount of net fire and casualty 
business done by the member. The 
graded-dues system has proven entirely 
satisfactory, as will be shown by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Harrold’s excellent re- 
port. It should provide sufficient funds 
to defray all expenses each year, with- 
out any further calls for contributions, 
and in addition leave a reasonable sur- 
plus for contingencies. 

Too much cannot be 
excellent and unselfish work done by 
Secretary Ed. Harrold. He has worked 
with untiring energy, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the excellent condition of 
your association today. We have been 
most fortunate in being favored with 
his valuable service. 

As retiring president, I wish to thank 
you, one and all, for the generous co- 
operation and numerous courtesies ex- 
tended me during the three years I 
have been honored by you. I am deeply 
indebted to you—your unfailing loyalty 
has enabled me to do my work cheer- 
fully and gladly. 


said about the 


WHY LAWYERS SEEK LICENSES 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, in examining an applicant for li- 
cense has learned one reason why 
members of the Bar may desire to se- 
cure licenses to sell fire insurance. One 
applicant, an attorney, knew nothing of 
fire coverage and said he didn’t want 
to bother about issuing policies, but 
when a fire occurred he wanted a “legal 
standing,” wanted to get information 
from “brother brokers and agents” 
along the street as to what companies 
were on a particular loss. Then he 
would approach the insured and ask to 
represent him, on basis of prior knowl- 
edge, and so forth. In addition he 
stated that he could obtain an “attach- 
ment” against the funds, possibly this 
meant that if the insured were indebted 
to any one, the “active attorney” 
would attach funds (presumably) due 
from the companies to the insured. 








Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
| INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
| Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Great American 
Ausurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 | 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302. 


TSURPLU 


| 11,010,376. 5 I 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED | 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Sweet, New York City 








MAY OPEN PITTSBURGH 


All Restrictions May Be Taken Off to 
Stop Automobile Rate Cutting 
on Collision Risks 

Pittsburgh, see. 28.—There is strong 
possibility that the Pittsburgh automo- 
bile rate situation may be thrown wide 
open as the only means of stopping the 
rate cutting here. The trouble is most- 
ly with collision business. 

Secretary Goodwin of the Conference 
visited Pittsburgh and reviewed the 
situation thoroughly. He has prepared 
«a report which will go to the executive 
committee of the Conference. 

In Pittsburgh it is understood that 
Conference companies were found to be 
following the manual, in spite of num- 
erous reports to the contrary. The 
agents all have taken on some non- 
conference company or are trying to 
do so. The National Union, a strong 
Pittsburgh company, is furnishing no 
small part of the competition. It is al- 
so reported that if the Conference were 
to reduce its collision rates 60 per cent 
the National Union’s quotations would 
still be below those of the Conference. 

It is believed that the agents, who 
hope for an authorized reduction, in 
rates, would not welcome a wide open 
rate war, but if the Conference reduced 
rates in Pittsburgh it would be ex- 
pected to do the same in other cities 





SAYER, PA. WANTS LOWER RATES 

On the argument that Sayer, Pa. now 
has three motor fire trucks residents of 
that village think they are entitled to 
the very lowest fire insurance rates al- 
lowed by companies, 


ECHO OF NEW YORK NATIONAL 

The march of the wreckers of the 
North Penn Bank of Philadelphia, 
through which the New York National 
Fire Insurance Co. made its exit as an 
underwriting office, toward prison con- 
tinues—slowly, it is true, but surely. 

Elwood Strang, paying teller, is the 
latest to be convicted. He is sentenced 
to from two to five years in prison. 
Ralph T. Moyer, cashier, has been sent- 
tenced to a minimum imprisonment of 
twelve years, and William T. Gabell, 
director, has been convicted and 1s 
awaiting sentence. There remain await 
ing trial Daniel F. Lafean, banking com- 
missioner; Louis H. Michel, president 
of the bank; Evan D. Ambler, assistant 
cashier, and Charles A. Ambler, former 
insurance commissioner. The district 
attorney is expected to bring these men 
to trial as quickly as possible. 





OHIO AFTER MEMBERS 
Plans for an intensive membership 
campaign are being prepared by the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents, 


of which W. H. Tomlinson, former 
superintendent of insurance, is secre 
tary-treasurer and general counsel. 
Cliff C. Corry of Springfield, former 


president and now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, was in Columbus, 
and he and Mr. Tomlinson began the 
laying of plans designed to increase 
Association membership from just 
above 600, where it is now, to more 
than 1,000 by the first of 1921. Attrac- 
tive rooms have been opened in 423-4 
Columbus Savings & Trust building, in 
the heart of the Columbus business dis 
trict, and open house will be the rule 
for all Ohio agents, whether members 
of the association or not. 
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Re-insurance Ruling 
Sought on Section 45 


CONFERENCE WITH PHILLIPS 








Ceding Underwriters Want to Waive 
Credit Privilege and Thus Reopen 
British Markets 





Another pertinent question relative 
to the much discussed Section 45 of the 
New York State Insurance Law has 
come to the foreground and Superin- 
tendent Jesse Phillips has -been re- 
quested to render a ruling, based upon 
his interpretation of the spirit of the 
act. The matter at hand involves pay- 
ment of taxes on re-insurance placed 
by a domestic or foreign admitted com- 
pany with the home office of another 
admitted company, and several local 
underwriters discussed the subject at 
length with the Superintendent at a 
private conference last week. The lat- 
ter is expected to state his position 
shortly. 

According to the insurance law of 
this state, domestic and admitted com- 
panies may take credit, when preparing 
their annua] statements, for re-insur- 
ance placed with other domestic or ad- 
mitted companies, but, however, must 
assume responsibility for the full pay- 
ment of all risks re-insured in whole 
or in part with companies not licensed 
to operate directly within the United 
States. This provision, enacted for the 
protection of American policyholders, 
has been complied with satisfactorily 
and has not caused difficulties other 
than requiring some domestic com- 
panies to maintain large reserves while 
awaiting payment from their unadmit- 
ted re-insurers. Where credit was al- 
lowed to ceding companies, the re-in- 
surers paid their proportions of the 
taxes to the State Departments of the 
various states on the business which 
they underwrote. 

Section 45 contains the provision that 
all foreign admitted companies must 
include in their annual reports state- 
ments of their insurance transactions 
outside of the United States with per- 
sons or corporations resident within 
the United States affecting risks ori- 
ginating within this country, whether 
or not they pass through the United 
States branch. Thus _ re-insurance 
placed abroad directly with the home 
office of an admitted company must be 
reported and since these home offices. 
particularly those in England, have 
shut down on the acceptance of risks 
from the American markets. consider- 
able difficulty and annoyance is pre- 
dicted unless the British markets are 
induced to assimilate the re-insurance 
covers as they formerly were accus- 
tomed to do. 

At the conference with Superinten- 
dent Phillips several New York under- 
writers representing both domestic and 
foreign companies advanced the pro- 
posal that the local offices waive their 
right to take credit for re-insurance 
with admitted companies, pay the full 
tax themselves and exempt the home 
Offices of the foreign companies from 
reporting the business to the Depart- 
ment. Section 45, they said, was not 
intended to penalize certain marine 
writing companies but to p'ace all which 
operate in the New York market, 
whether domestic or foreign, upon an 
equal basis by preventing the latter 
from escaping the nayment of just taxes 
by writing risks directly with the for- 
elgn offices. The plan of having the 
ceding companies here pay the entire 


of taxes by individual agreements with e 
their re-insurers, a “6 
Due to immense facilities in the Brit- Se of * 

ish markets much  re-insurance has 4 ad Q a 

been marketed there for many years by Wy. Oz, og aig 
brokers having as clients American &p & ‘ 3 
companies or underwriting agencies. S <o e 

Since the passage of Section 45 these aA, i 2a 4 ‘ 
brokers have witnessed their offerings %9 on Vp, >. . “pn 
turned down by underwriters for com- % by be, eo, * (74 
* panies maintaining branches here, be- ” Sy e, te g ss 
cause they (the underwriters) declared Ve, Jey, Vo 4. ‘ 

it impossible for them to adjust their ¢ Vty, Op > 
bookkeeping to comply with Section 45. Cp, "en, 44, 

Many smaller companies and Lloyd’s, “4 Ce 

not admitted here. remained for the | *h % 


tax insures payment of all funds due 
this or any other state, and moreover O 


permits offices in London or Liverpool 


to accept re-insurance directly, which 
they refuse to do now because of the v2) 


tremendous amount of extra detailed 2p, 
clerical work involved. 

Believing the aforementioned idea to ry Yo 
be the best solution, the underwriters 4s >. 
requested Superintendent Phillips to <A 


but will permit the customary steps in 


rule that such a procedure will in no of. "6, LY, 
manner violate the spirit of Section 45, “2 S 
effecting re-insurance to be continued. 2 & 


Oo, 
The ceding companies shall be able to “27. % C 
reimburse themselves for their payment %, c% 4 





brokers but the latter could not place 
all their risks with this minor per- 
centage of the entire market. Hence 
the ceding companies received cables to 
the effect that their London or Liver- 
pool brokers were returning some risks 
which they were utterlv unable to get 
insured. It is with the intention of 
re-opening the way for re-insurance that 
the conference with Mr. Phillips was 
called. Were the foreign companies to 
gain special advantage by securing par- 
tial exemption, the State Department | 
would insist immediately upon strict 
compliance with the letter of the Section. 
With the situation as it stands, how- 
ever, Lloyd’s and unadmitted foreign : — 
companies are favored in so far as they ee | 
can accept direct or re-insurance risks Northern Underwriting Agency 
without having to report the business, ape . . 

while the admitted companies, which INCORPORATED 
have made statutory deposits. opened .) Pi 
offices in New York and ae cities, are MARINE INSURANCE 
penalized. Believing that the interests 

of the New York market can be served GENERAL AGENT 

best by a broad construction of Section 

45, so far as re-insurance is concerned, HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
the underwriters are waiting hopefully of New York 


for a favorable ruling from Superinten- JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY 


dent Phillips. > wants 
Among those in attendance at the of Pennsylvania 


conference were Hendon Chubb, Louis LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
F. Burke, Gomer H. Rees, Archibald of New York 
Thacher, Frank H. Cauty, W. L. H. 


Simpson, David Rumsev. John E. Hoff- NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 























man, James J. Hoev. William H. Mc- of New York 
FE ee NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
J. H. Mancor, formerly a Lloyd’s sur- of Christiania 
a Stig ee ag imag acne fli 56 BEAVER STREET 311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 





tic’ Jast Saturday for Liverpool. He N 
is go'ng to his home in Scotland where New York 
he plans to spend the rest of his life. . . 











Cable Address: MORMARINE Telephone: BROAD 3265, 3266 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- & TRANSPORT- INSURANCE CO.’S 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P. A. KJEVE GENERAL AGENTS: TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


SO BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 
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Committees Working 
on Theft Problem 


CO-OPERATING 





SHIPPERS ARE 





London Recommends Heavier Jail Sen- 
tences for Thieves; French Adopt 
New Schedule of Rates 





One or more conferences were held 
this week and last between representa- 
tives of the marine underwriting body, 
headed by H. H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller 
& Co., and spokesman for associations 
of importers and exporters regarding 
the adoption of means to solve the theft 
and pilferage problem. Nothing definite 
has been agreed upon, but Mr. Reed 
states that some course of procedure, 
satisfactory to underwriters and ship- 
pers, will be mapped out within a short 
time, and the conferences are being 
scheduled frequently in order to expe- 
dite the work. Full publicity will be 
given to the proposals when they are 
accepted finally. Meanwhile, though 
theft claims pile up, the individual un- 
derwriting offices are using their own 
systems for covering the theft and pil 
ferage hazard. Some are writing a full 
100 per cent liability for rates higher 
than those charged several months ago, 
others are using the English 75 per 
cent co-insurance clause with some 
modifications, and the remainder won't 
touch T. & P. at all. 

The committee of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in a report on theft 
and pilferage, recommended that sen- 
tences inflicted on dock and _ boat 
thieves be increased in order to dis- 
courage stealing. One laborer, who 
was discovered to have been trying to 
make way with some serge cloth, was 
sentenced to three months at hard 
jabor,. and a British insurance journal 
comments favorably upon the “severity” 
of this sentence. Three years at the 
rock pile would make a much deeper 
impression upon those who make their 
living on pilfering and thieving. The 
London committee also comments upon 
the lack of proper protection at the 
docks, and much pilfering at the British 
ports, in New York and elsewhere 
could be stopped if more attention were 
paid to guarding cases of goods during 
the time they are stored on the 
wharves. 

Quite a while before London and 
Liverpool adopted the 75 per cent theft 
clause, Antwerp underwriters, it seems, 
were using the identical clause, but the 
agreement was abandoned because 
some British branch agents continued 
through error to write T. & P. under 
the old conditions, as they had received 
no orders to do otherwise from the 
home offices. When the British mar- 
kets themselves adopted the agreement 
the agents in Antwerp were notified 
and the irregularities practiced there 
were stopped. It now appears probable 
that the Belgian market will re-instate 
the 75 per cent clause, as all misunder- 
standings have been cleared up. 

French underwriters last Fall ex- 
cluded theft from the ordinary marine 
policy, and on November 15, 1919, 
agreed upon a separate theft attach- 
ment, The schedule of rates was 
amended on July 1 of this year by the 
Union des Syndicats, but all business 
now in force will continue under the old 
conditions until October 1. Regarding 
co-insurance the French underwriters 
have decided upon a 90 per cent clause 
which is somewhat more liberal than 
that in force either in England or Bel- 
gium. 

Minimum theft rates to some of the 
more important places in the world are 
given as follows: 


Per Cent 
Cl, Bee BRE COMTNORE: cc cciccecices \% 
ry err A 
a Se ee ee ibheasenewene % 
Spain and Portugal............. % 
IE, 5, sagvew aio irdasesok 1 
ae eee ee 1 
Turkey and Bulgaria ........... 1 


IIE, Graiuiniare Ronlall ors aeiaeie boacaieeee 


Russia (Black Sea) Roumania.. 1 


South Africa (British).......... YY 
Aden and Hed BER... ..ccccccvse Wy 
PE SES obs dce ce enemannnns 1 
PE NTU Gitnsacdsacacutnces y% 
Australasia ..... ee ere Yy 
OD: B.. BRE CORGGR so ciccccsssaones 
Mexico (seacoast) ....ccccccece 14% 


‘Central America (east coast)... 1% 


Central America (west coast)... 2% 
Central America Pacific (inland) 4 


RS. ea picsce See wie nd eee % 
West Indies, Colombia (east 
I ss oat aie eink Hand sine eae YY, 
CoMpminia. CURIAM) casccccccscevs 1 
Colombia (west coast) ......... 1% 
Venezuela (main ports) ........ % 


Brazil (Bahia and South ports). % 
EO ee eee ae 2 
Argentina and Uruguay (Buenos 


Ayres, Montevideo) .......... A 
Antofagasta, Arica, Iquique, Mol- 

lendo, Talcahuano ..........- 2% 
Inland, via above ports.......... 


An additional charge of 50 per cent 
of the premium is made on shipments 
of clothing, foodstuffs, medicines, tex- 
tiles, perfumery, soap, and candles. 


NEW YORK STATE LAW 
AS SEEN IN LONDON 
(Continued from page 1) 
heen forced to decline further Amer- 
ican business. 

Unless this was in fact the object 
o? the new regulations it is difficult to 
urderstand precisely the reason for 
them. It cannot be that they were con- 
sidered necessary for the protection of 
the American assured, for there has 
been no complaint that those assured 
have at any time failed to receive pay- 
ment of their claims from British com- 
panies in London: on the contrary, 
American shipowners generally would 
bear witness to the promptitude with 
which the London market has paid 
claims and the broadmindedness which 
has characterized its settlements. 
Moreover the British admitted com- 
panies have always maintained large 
funds in New York in respect of the 
business trantsacted there and, if any 
assured had in fact failed to obtain 
settlement of a claim from London, he 
had the right to sue the company in 
New York and attach its funds there: 
and the previously existing regulations 
would have compelled the insurance 
companies to replace in New York any 
amount by which their nlecessary re- 
serves there had been so depleted. 

On the other hand claims under pol- 
icies issued in London would be _ re- 
ccverable as heretofore in London, 
whilst the new regulations in effect re- 
quire the premiums upon all such pol- 
icies to be remitted to and retained in 
New York. In other words the British 
companies would be compelled to keep 
two reserves for American business; 
one in New York in order to comply 
with the new legislation and the other 
in London with which to meet claims. 

Reserves Required Too Heavy 

In actual practice their position 
would be even more onerous for the 
reason that many Londom companies 
have arrangements under which they 
re-insure a part of their acceptances 
and they would be required to keep in 
New York a reserve sufficient to cover 
not only their retained lines but those 
of their re-insurers also. 

In the existing condition of competi- 
tion in the insurance business it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any business being 
sufficiently remunerative to justify in- 
surance companies in order to obtain 
it incurring the great financial incon- 
veniences invo'ved in complying with 
such regulations. 

If the insurance of American hulls 
and cargo can be effected in New York 
as cheaply as it has hitherto been ef- 
fected with the assistance of the Lon- 
don market—and with the certainty of 
the same free settlement of claims 
no harm will have been done except 
to the British companies; but, if not, 
the price of this “protection” of the 
local insurance companies will be paid 
by American shipowners and merchants 
gererally and, in: the aggregate, it may 
prove to be an expensive purchase. 
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WM. H. McGEE & CO. 
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General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ° 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.), OF 
LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Incorporated 1879 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








Organized 1824 Incorporated 1886 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
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British Comments 
on N, Y. Marine Law 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS 








Opinion That Section 45 is Too Drastic 
and Cannot Last; Feeling is 
Still Tense 





Issues of foreign shipping and insur- 
ance weeklies arriving lately in this 
country carry the story of the effect of 
Section 45 of the New York State In- 
surance Law upon the European marine 
markets from the latter point of view. 
A tense situation arose when the new 
piece of !egislation began to be under- 
stood over there, and since the affair 
has by no means been clarified entirely, 
comments in the foreign press are most 
interesting. Following are excerpts 
from the leading English shipping jour- 
nal, “Fairplay”, and from the insurance 
newspaper, “The Policy-Holder”. 


“Drastic,” Says “The Policy-Holder” 

“The drastic restrictions of the new 
laws exceeded all expectations, how- 
ever, and although the situation is not 
yet fully understood, enough news has 
reached this country to show that an 
entirely new problem has arisen in con- 
nection with the underwriting of Amer 
ican marine business in London and the 
United Kingdom generally. As far as 
can be ascertained the most effective 
part of the new law is that which stipu- 
lates for the paying of deposits and the 
return of statistics by companies writ- 
ing business in foreign countries on the 
same basis as if the business was writ- 
ten by those companies in America- 
These restrictions are already the sub- 
ject of complaint by concerns who have 
American agencies. and to apply them 
to the bulk of business which is placed 
over here will involve the expenditure 
of an enormous amount of clerical labor, 
as well as tying up a large sum of cap- 
ital which would be more usefully em- 
ployed in other directions. The first of 
these handicaps is the worst. The 
American Government demands from 
admitted companies the return of elab- 
orate statistics showing the amount of 
business written, the premiums re- 
ceived, and a whole lot of other abso- 
lutely unnecessary details. It is the 
compilation of these statistics which 
makes the administrative expenses of 
an American company so much heavier 
than those of a British concern, and it 
is felt that to adopt this system in or- 
der to comply with the American law 
would be too great a handicap upon 
British underwriters. 

“One broker who deals largely with 
New York, has expressed the opinion 
that the new law is merely a ‘Try On’ 
and that it will be abandoned as soon 
as it is seen that London will determine 
to let the business pass rather than 
comply with such hampering conditions. 
He argues that the American market is 
far too small to carry the whole of the 
marine business of the United States, 
amd that the outlet in other coun- 
tries is too limited to be of 
practical use. As soon as it is 
realized that to write the whole of 
the huge sum at risk would endanger 
the credit of the American underwriter 
he thinks that the law will be modified 
or even abandoned altogether. For our- 
selves we hesitate to venture an opin- 
ion until further details are at hand. 
The moment is tense with interest. A 
crisis has undoubtedly arisen, and in a 
most unexpected quarter, and the course 
events take may either restore the 
friendly relations between British and 
American underwriters, which have 
been somewhat strained of late, or a 
complete break may result, which would 
be deplorable from the point of view 
of both sides.”--The Policy-Holder. 

“The new marine insurance legisla- 
tion of the United States of America 
Caused somewhat of a stir in the mar- 


ket last week, and, after a meeting at 
the Institute, underwriters seem to have 
decided to cease writing American busi- 
ness until the situation becomes a little 
less obscure. The new law apparently 
insists on all underwriting concerns, op- 
erating in London or elsewhere, putting 
up a deposit on the same lines as the 
companies already operating in the 
United States. This is not a very seri- 
ous business; but concerns already en- 
gaged in American business with paid- 
up deposits also have to make a return 
of the most minute details of all risks 
written elsewhere which may in any 
manner concern American interests, 
and to put up reserves in the States for 
this business also. It is said that to 
comply with the law in this particular 
is a physical impossibility, or, if pos- 
sible, it would involve the use of so 
large a clerical staff as to make the 
business too expensive to be worth un- 
dertaking. 

“This is not the worst aspect of the 
matter, however. Presuming such re 
turns could be made, it is obvious that 
the details so revealed would be made 
available to American companies, and 
the aid which the latter would gain 
from the revelation of the facts so as- 
certained would be invaluable to them 
in their competition with British con- 
cerns. In any case, it appears to be 
the very general feeling that compli- 
ance with the new law in this particular 
is out of the question, and the British 
concerns will let the business pass them 
rather than conform to such a ham- 
pering condition. esnecially as the risks 
to which this condition apnlies are none 
too good even" under existing circum- 
stances. It will be interesting to see 
what the outcome of it all will be. At 
the present time the American market 
has not the capacity for assimilating all 
American business. In the case of high- 
ly valued steamers and cargoes, there 
remains a large surplus to he covered, 
after American underwriters have taken 
their fill. If London refrains from writ- 
ing this businbss it will be difficult to 
Diace it elsewhere: whilst. whatever 
foreign market mav be found for it. the 
same disabilities with regard to de- 
posits and returns will apply. 

“There is another possibility: that 1s, 
an American Governmental bureau to 
run the surplus lines which the Amer- 
ican market cannot accept. This sort 
of scheme worked very well with war 
risks, and, moreover, it is known that 
the American Government is longing to 
participate actively in marine under- 
writing. State interference, however, 
is the familiar bogey of the American 
underwriter, and it is doubtful if he 
will appreciate it fully. It would seem, 
then, that unless the British market 
cares to comply with the new laws as 
they now stand there will be a difficulty 
in getting sufficient cover for the great 
volume of business at present emanat- 
ing from the United States. It is, of 
course. impossible to hazard an opinion 
as to the probable course of events, but 
it seems fairlv certain that London can- 
not submit to the impositions of the 
new law.”—Fairplay. 





BALTICA REPORT FOR 1919 

The annual statement of the Baltica, 
of Copenhagen, for last year is at hand. 
This company is represented in New 
York by O’Keefe & Lynch. Premiums 
for the twelve months ending December 
31. 1919. were 28 764,463 kronen, as com- 
pared with 30,290,612 kronen the year 
before. The amount of net premiums 
after deducting re-insurances, equaled 
7.133.697 kronen, to which were added 
11.000.000 kronen of reserve and 1,- 
867,029 commissions. Net paid claims 
were 5.553,420 kronen, the reserve for 
unexpired risks, 10,250,000 kronen, re- 
insurance reserves 800,000 kronen: 
leaving a total of 1,708,846 kronen for 
expenses and profit. The assets of the 
Baltica are valued at 33,111,276 kronen. 


DEWITT GALLAHER’S MISSION 

Dewitt Gallaher, who has been mak- 
ing a tour of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries for the American & Foreign In- 
surance Association, is returning to this 
country. 
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Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 
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OWES A. M. M. $81,415 

A petition has been entered in a 
Philadelphia court to have the N. P. 
Sloan Company of that city, a shipping 
firm specializing in cotton, adjudged an 
involuntary bankrupt. Among the pe- 
titioners is the American Merchant 
Marirg, which contends that the sum of 
$81,415 is owed to it on account of 
marine premiums, 


SAN MATEO SOLD 

The steamer “San Mateo”, formerly 
the “Westerner”, which stranded May 1 
on a breakwater at Salina Cruz and 
later sank, has been sold by the marine 
underwriters covering the vessel to 
Oliver J. Olson, of San Francisco. The 
terms of the sale are private. Tem 
porary repairs have been made and the 
vessel will be towed to’ Sar Francisco. 
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1s a result of many requests we repeat 
the advertisement below. Why not clip 
it out and bring it to the attention of 


“tit 7e . ‘ ~~ Se PY C ‘ 
How Marine Insurance Serves Sdusiness | 
your office force? 


These Five T) hings 


Instruct your office to do them and watch 
your insurance service improve. 

1. Furnish your broker with all the definite 
information 
cerning kind of merchandise; method of 
packing; amount of insurance desired; 
marks and numbers on 
packages; nature of coverage you desire. 


and exact 


steamer name; 


2. Notify your broker and insurance com- 
pany promptly of any change in condi- 
tions governing the risk, such as a strike, 
delayed sailing, or change of steamer. 


— Ww 


a 
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We are ready to aid you in every way to obtain 
maximum insurance service. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


. Close all risks promptly. 
. Advise your broker promptly of any loss. 


Present all claims promptly to your bro- 
ker or loss adjuster, supplying all docu- 
ments relating to the risk. 
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obtainable con- 








MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Maryland in Cuba 
for Compensation 


HOWARD R. BUTLER IN CHARGE 





Broad Field Awaits Development By 
Active American Company; 
Payrolls Large 





Preparations are being made by the 
Maryland Casualty to enter Cuba ac- 
tively for compensation business. The 
company has written other casualty 
lines there successfully for ten years 
and its decision to write compensation 
also will add much to its prestige as 
a casualty comparty there Commercial 
interests in Cuba, particularly Amer- 
ican. have been anxious for some time 
to have the now large compensation 
business handled by an American com- 
peny like the Maryland, that is ab'e to 
give service of superior character, 

Butler in Charae 

The Cuban compensation department 
will be in charge of Howard R. Butler, 
who will act as vice-president of the 
Cuban General Insurance Agency, Inc, 
of which Charles R. Neidlinger. New 
York, is president. The Neidlinger 
office specializes in Cuban insurance. 

Mr. Butler has had an extensive ex- 
perience with liability and compensa- 
tion lines in the Uvited States and ‘as 
spent considerable time in Cuba where 
he has underwritten much business for 
local Cuban companies ever since the 
law became effective in 1916. 

Good Field 

There are 2,500,000 persons in gain- 
ful occupations in Cuba and the sugar 
payroll alone is $30,000,000 a year. This 
covers cultivation, factory and all oth- 
er operations. 

The Cuban law compares favorably 
with that of many of the States. The 
benefit is 50 per cent of wages, with a 
waiting period of two weeks and a 
retroactive feature, 

Heretofore all Cuban business has 
been in the hands of local companies. 
It is expected that the Maryland will 
have no troub'’e building up its lines 
as it has already had ten years’ experi- 
ence on the Island, 

The Cuban General Insurance Ag- 
ency, Inc. will continue to represent 
the Continental and the United States 
for fire lines. It will, in fact, be in 
position to handle every form of risk, 
fire, casualty and surety. 


INTERNATIONAL PROSPERS 

The International Fidelitv, Jersey 
Citv, savs there is not much difference 
in the figures for the first six months’ 
premium income of this yexr over iast, 
but surplus will probablv be increased 
to the extent of $100,000 during the first 
six months although the company has 
already paid a 15 per ecent dividend. 
Losses have been nominal. 


MAY BEGIN OCTOBER 1 
The Indemnity of North America is 
making plans to begin business Octo 
ber 1 if possible. The company has de- 
cided to write all casualty lines without 
exception. 


Statistical Plan 


for Auto Rating 


REVISED PAMPHLET OF CODES 








Territories Defined for Statistical 
Rather Than Underwriting 
Purposes 





Revision of the Automobile Statistical 
Plan of obtaining and compiling auto- 
mobile insurance statistics has been 
completed by the Compensation Bu- 
reau, 

There are three sections in the 
pamphlet:—the first consisting of the 
new Automobile Classification Codes, 
the second of the Condensed Schedule 
of Territories, and the third of the 
Complete Schedule of Territories. In- 
cluded in this third section is an alpha- 
betical list, for each state, of the cities, 
towns and villages lying within what 
has been designated as “surrounding 
citv territories”. 

The new codes for Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision coverage on the 
various tvpes and classifications of auto- 
mobiles have been so selected as not to 
interfere with anv of the present codes 
of the Automobile Statistical Plan. 
Later on, therefore, when the 1920 pol- 
icy year experience is compiled. it will 
he possible for the Company to com- 
pile a total experience for that year on 
any given classification by first draw- 
ing off the experience that was coded 
vnder the previous coding system dur- 
ine the first part of the year, and bv 
adding thereto the experience for that 
same classification as coded in accord- 
pnee with this namphlet for the latter 
part of the policy year. 

Territories Defined 

The second and third sections of this 
pamphlet are devoted to the definition 
of territories, These territories are, in 
many instances. materially different 
from the territories defined in the Auto- 
mobile Rate Manual. In explanation of 
this difference it should be borne in 
mind that rating methods and rules 
must necessarily be changed from year 
to vear. Tt is impracticable. however, 
to he continually changing the Statisti- 
cal Classifications and Territories. An 
effort has been made, therefore, to di- 
vorce statistical requirements from un- 
cerwriting and rating methods in so far 
as possible and to provide a statistical 
plan that will not only take care of the 
present underwriting and rating meth- 
eds, but also any changes therein that 
are apt to be made in the future. 

The Condensed Schedule of Terri- 
tories gives a complete summary of all 
territories named and defined in the 
Complete Schedule of Territories. It 
will be observed that a certain amount 
of territory surrounding the various 
cities has been combined with the ter- 
ritory strictly belonging to those cities, 
except in the case of some very large 
cities, for which a distinct suburban 
territory has been defined. 

City Territories 

A definition of all territories will be 
found under the Complete Schedule of 
Territories. Each “city territory” has 
been defined to embrace only that ter- 
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ritory which strictly belongs to that 
city. <A “surrounding city territory” 
has been defined for each of the cities 
(except those very large cities pre- 
viously mentioned) to embrace the sur- 
rounding district to the extent of five 
or ten miles or more—enough to take 
in all territory affected by the concen- 
tration of population and traffic about 
that city. These “surrounding city ter- 
ritories” contain many small cities, 
towns and villages which must be 
enumerated if they are to be distin- 
guished from other communities that 
are outside of those territories and 
therefore considered as “remainder of 
state”, 

There has been prepared, therefore, 
for each state an alphabetical list of 
cities, towns and villages that enumer- 
ates all communities coming within the 
defined “city territories” and “surround- 
ing city territories” in that state. 





EXTENDING ITS FIELD 

The General Casualty & Surety, De- 
troit, reports that premium receipts 
have been increased practically one 
hundred per cent in the first half of 
1920 as compared with the same period 
Just year. The company’s cash and in- 
ve‘ted admitted assets exceed $1,- 
000,000. The loss ratio is normal and 
the company 'ooks forward to a highly 
prosperous year. Its business has beer 
confined to Michigan, but it is now giv- 
ing consideration to the early extension 
of its field in one or two important 
states, 


CARROLL GETS OUT 


New Jersey Reciprocal Man Succeeded 
By Philip Tumulty and William 
H. Dalton 


Edward M. Carroll, Newark, N. J. 
who is facing charges for misuse of the 
mails, bigamy and wrongful use of com- 
pany funds, has severed his official con- 
nection with several concerns wit 
which he was connected and which are 
engaged in motor vehicle insurance. 
Mr. Carroll had been president of the 
New Jersey Indemnity Company, State 
Mutual Liability, Prudential Loan Com- 
pany and Public Service Omnibus Com- 
pany. He has resigned as president and 
director in each of them. All the in- 
terests of Carroll in the Indemnity Com- 
pany have been acquired by Philip Tu- 
multy and William H. Dalton, Jersey 
City. 

John Warren, Jersey City, who has 
been engaged by the Indemnity Com- 
pany to close certain accounts, says 
that Carroll will have no control of the 
management or policy of the companies 
in future. 

Sale of Public Service Omnibus Com- 
pany’s stock has been stopped. 

It is also announced that the Chan- 
cery Court suit brought by Tumulty 
and Dalton for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Indemnity Company 
will be dropped. Mr. Tumulty will be 
in charge of the Indemnity Company 
and Mr. Warren will direct the affairs 
of the State Mutual. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 21, 1919 
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What Disability 
Insurance Offers 


QUESTION ASKED BY NEW MEN 





Not Most Attractive Proposition But 
Business and Income Increases 
Steadily 





What there may be in the health and 
accident insurance business is what in- 
terests the man about to take up that 
line for the first time In the Year 
Book issued by the Bankers Accident, 
Des Moines, it is suggested that this 
question is one a new man may reason- 
ably ask when investigating disability 
insurance as a profession. It is not an 
easy question to answer, because in 
this business so much depends upon 
how much of oneself one puts into 
the business. Then the Bankers’ 
writer proceeds: 

Down deep in his heart every young 
man thinks he is sure to succeed in any 
line he undertakes, and perhaps after 
all this spirit of optimism is the correct 
mental attitude because it is absolutely 
certain that if the business as a propo- 
sition does not appeal to him his 
chances for success are very meager. 

In the first place the insurance busi- 
ness is not an easy business by any 
means. A man may sell aluminum 
ware, vacuum Cleaners, phonographs or 
washing machines and the article itself, 
bright and shining and new makes a 
very definite appeal to the prospect and 
to some extent sells itself. 

A man may solicit magazine subscrip- 
tions with a sample cony upon which 
the face of a beautiful girl attracts the 
purchaser and the trifling cost makes 
the sale easy. 

Nevertheless with due respect to the 
manufacturers of all the articles above 
named you are in every case dependent 
on each sale for your living and five 
years hence you will still be hunting 
for new customers daily and rarely will 
you have the opportunity of dealing 
twice with the same individual. 

In other words you are not building 
for the future. 

Increases Each Year 

Health and accident insurance is a 
“proposition,” you have nothing pretty 
or appealing to offer, and your success 
depends entirely on your ability to 
arouse in your prospect a desire to be 
protected against loss from accident or 
sickness, and in exchange for his good 
hard cash you give him nothing but a 
piece of paper promising to do some- 
thing for him provided certain contin- 
gencies arise, contingencies which he 
tries his best to avoid and which he 
may be fortunate enough to avoid, in 
which case his money has apparently 
been wasted. But you are building a 
business that increases in value every 
year, and in which you can make money 
every year on every customer. 

I am not drawing for you a very at- 
tractive picture, in fact I have at times 
been accused of discouraging men from 
going into the business instead of pic- 


Pick Out Prospects 
Making Most Money 


INSURE THEM ON 





TIME BASIS 





Some Hints on Soliciting By C. H. 
Sanders, Secretary, American 
Liability 





C. H. Sanders, assistant secretary of 
the American Liability, Cincinnati, has 
his own ideas of how accident and 
health insurance should be solicited. 
He says of this work: 

“Don’t talk accident and health in- 
surance, it doesn’t cover a wide enough 
field. Talk ‘Time Insurance and In- 
come Protection.’ Compare the value 
of time against the value of anything 
else. If you take the largest building 
in New York and place a value on it, 
what makes that value? The ground? 
It was worthless 500 years ago. The 
location? It was a forest a few years 
back. The material? It all came out 
of the earth and was given away at 
one time. The workmanship and labor? 
It is not so much what your workman 
does, but how long does it take to do it. 
Why do all these things enhance its 
valuation? Because time which is the 
essential and most important commod- 


turing to them large profits, easy hours 
and a comfortable living. 

It is beyond my conception why some 
men ever think of going into the insur- 
ance business, men who will not study 
the business, men who have absolutely 
no magnetism, no enthusiasm, no imag- 
ination, such men should never attempt 
to sell anything unless it is some arti- 
cle that practically sells itself, some- 
thing that can be held up to view and 
has bells on it to jingle. 

Many a man secures a position as 
salesman in an automobile concern who 
ought to be out in the garage washing 
and greasing cars, for if there is one 
cold-blooded business in America it is 
the automobile business. A Hart 
Schaffner & Marx figure may get the 
job, but to hold it you must sell cars. 

The National Cash Register Company 
is probably the most highly concentrat- 
ed sales organization in the United 
States. You may be fortunate enough 
to get an appointment to sell cash reg- 
isters, but you are given a task to per- 
form, a quota to make and you either 
sell cash registers or sign your own 
walking papers; you fire yourself. 
There is no credit given for hard luck 
stories, future prospects or for passing 
out advertising literature, its “get busi- 
ness or get out.” 

| would feel like a crape hanger in- 
deed after writing this article if we 
did not have right in our organization 
teday men who have made good, who 
three, four, five or ten years ago asked 
me that same question. “Is there any- 
thing in it?’ and then answered the 
question themselves. You will find 
them in our $10,000 club and all down 
the line in our organization. 
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ity has increased in value from the 
break of civilization. Can anything 
else compare in value with time which 
once gone is gone forever? 

“Going into specific occupations we 
immediately think of the man who is 
making the most money today. He is 
the prospect to work on, Find out the 
value of your prospect’s time and make 
your proposition accordingly. The 
capitalist wants big insurance and the 
small policy man of a few years ago 
won't listen to a_ proposition that 
guarantees anything less than $60 a 
month. Find out how much it costs 
your prospect to live, then cover it. 
The farmer, the mechanic, the banker, 
the merchant, the milkman and the day 
laborer; all are receiving correspond- 
ingly increased incomes and accident 
and health insurance is applicable to 
every one according to the valuation of 
his time, 

“As an agent succeeds larger areas 
await him and then the subject of sub- 
agents comes up. Again the policy- 
holder is the man to see. Arrange for 
him to handle the business you have 
written in his vicinity and to work up 
new prospects. Have him go with you 
to close them and then gradually let 
him close them himself. Eventually 
you have him working as hard as you 
are. Then let him alone except for 
general supervision. In this way more 
territory is opened to the agent who is 
always working outward from the cen- 
ter. He is able to control more and 
more business as he himself increases 
his personal development. Never go 
too far afield for business, the farther 
away you work, the more expense and 
time is consumed, 

“The successful life agents are sell- 
ing a lot of corporation insurance 
whereby the corporation pays the pre- 
miums on large policies covering execu- 
tive heads and making the corporation 
the beneficiary in case of death. In 
Cincinnati one man was insured for 
$1,750,000 and it was accomplished by 
an agent who has been in the business 
only three or four years including time 
consumed while in the Army. Why 
wouldn't it be possible to get up an 
Accident and Health policy to protect 
these men against loss of time? Is it 
not true that these men are in more 
danger of illness and accident dis- 
ability than death.” 


HOW GLASS BREAKS 





Statistical Presentation of Loss Causes 
Prepared from Actual 
Experience 

The Travelers has prepared this ex- 
hibit showing the proportion of losses 
attributable to various causes: 





Cause Percentage 
Article (other than cash carriers) dropped 
on show cases 


NS GUE sucinctcundvatehitaeancunean 55 
DED: Xyunvecdhensdeadaseanieadereeinite 1.17 
Cash carriers dropped on show cases......  .16 
POOINOD GUIIEE  aciecuvcacvenuccaneyeusuues 1.03 
| Re a 2.92 
Explosion eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 5.25 
Fighting and street disturbances........... 1.46 
Frost, snow, hail or ice, and weather other 

COG ‘WARGIIOUNE cccvsveasccsuereneecehines 2.28 
DORECCRIOR OCONUOIE sivciscersnnvecsesccnsens 1,35 
Persons leaning against or falling on glass 3.02 
we 8 Oe est ee. 373 
Shelves, shutters or transoms falling......  . 
Stone or missile or baseball throwing.... 15.91 
Stones or other objects thrown by auto- 
enobiles rer eT ree eee ee 4.9) 
Street vehicles (excluding stones or other 

objects thrown by automobiles)......... 2.65 
Sun's heat . esesovendsenngesusexeceaneensee 01 
ere 36 
WG SUN « 55: kk bcunnesGesdebabenimen 74 
Window or showcase display articles fall- 

Seren 54000 0660.0 2s tHeeweweceoeseRoeCEs 54 
Windstorm ‘ JGutes ene veseatendeabedanenn 9.82 
Workmen in or about premises............. 1.74 
All other known causes not specifically 

classified $00¢8 00-04 600000000000060 600 0RSteT 6.91 
INCROWN -CUNIOE inns ceccceversecdnedecesaus 30.19 


TO PLACE COAL RISKS 
The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Mer- 
chants Association has decided not to 
organize a mutual casualty company to 
handle its compensation business. Both 
legal and practical obstacles were found 
to prevent such a company doing busi- 
ness in Penngvivania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware, It was suggest- 
ed that Pennsylvania dealers become 
policyholders in the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association Casualty In- 
surance Company and that New Jersey 
dealers take policies in the New Jersey 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Com- 

puny beginning January 1, 1921. 


GOING AT $10,000,000 CLIP 
Plate glass insurance is becoming a 
$10,000,000 a year proposition, In 1915 
the premiums on this line in the entire 
country amounted to $4,866,727; 1916, 
$5,107,365; 1917, $5,884,191; 1918, $7, 
102,675; 1919, $9,234,208. 
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Accident Hazard High 
Records of the coroner's office’ in 
Cook County, Ill. show that there have 
been 961 deaths due to automobiles 
since December 1, 1919. During June, 
1920, there were two persons killed 
every day in Chicago alone, 
” * * 
Premium High, Losses Low 
To show that a large production of 
accident and health insurance does not 
necessarily mean a large claim loss, the 
Continental Casualty points to the rec- 
ord of J. V. Arnold, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Arnold wrote in 1919 $4,664 of 
paid business, against which he had 
total claims of only $177. This claim 
ratio was 3.78 per cent for the year and 
his new business so far in 1920 has 
averaged more than $1,000 monthly. 
* * ” 
More Purchasing Power 
That $600,000,000 railroad wage award 
should gladden the hearts of those in 
charge of railroad accident departments 
for casualty companies, Certainly this 
amount of extra money in the hands of 
2,000,000 employes should result in 
some business. 
* * & = 
No Lack of Problems 
A New York hospital physician has 
had -considerable to say regarding the 
beneficial effects of solving intricate 
problems as an aid to curing certain 
mental derangements. If the doctor 
runs out of material, there is still the 
automobile collision situation, which in 
some respects resembles the poor. 
* * & 


Faulhaber Incorporates 
Louis O. Faulhaber, 9 Clinton Street, 
Newark, has incorporated his business 
with capital $25,000. The incorporators 
are Mr. Faulhaber, Annie C. Jones and 
Theodore McMarsh. The agency will 
handle fire, theft, accident, collision, 
liability, health, plate glass, life, fidelity 
and all other forms of insurance and 
will also adjust losses. Louis Faul- 
haber is one of the most active of New- 
ark insurance men, both as a business 
getter and in the work of improving 
conditions in his profession through his 
activities in various insurance organiza- 
tions. He is a live wire and a popular 

man among all who know him. 

* *¢ « 


Same Time Allowance 

Alva E. Stern, 90 William Street, 
goes Resolute just one better. Resolute 
had a time allowance of seven minutes, 
one second, while Stern still gets along 
with his old time allowance of “six 
minutes thirty-one seconds.” 

- * ° 


Who's He After? 

Is the preacher who holds forth at 
William and Platt streets trying to con- 
vert the crap shooters and young 
“money grabbers” who congregate there 
or does he believe that his ministra- 
tions are needed more by the insurance 
men? 

~ « * 
Bringing Question Home 

That insurance soliciting, like char- 
ity, should begin at home is the thought 
conveyed by the General Accident in 
the appended paragraphs: 

YOUR BROTHER 

Suppose your brother was in an ele- 
vator accident which smashed up the 
bones in both of his feet so badly that 
he could not again walk but did not 
necessitate amputation. 

Suppose you failed to get him depend- 
able accident coverage. 

Suppose after he had been totally dis- 
abled for 9 years and 11 months, he 
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quietly and privately asked you why 
you, an insurance man, failed to get 
him accident coverage. 

WHAT WOULD BE YOUR ANSWER? 
Do you measure your social obligations 
by ties of blood? 

** * 


All Can Buy More 

The Continental Casualty asks agents 
to consider whether the monthly in- 
come of their policyholders is the same 
as it was when they first bought pro- 
tection. A check on this would reveal 
that there is no one whose earnings 
have not increased in some measure. 
Each man is busy in his own line of 
business and quite likely the thought of 
increasing his protection has not oc- 
curred to him. He looks to the agent, 
who is his insurance advisor, to watch 
his insurance interests and to suggest 
when and to what extent insurance 
should be increased. 

* * * 


Holmes Has Fine Crops 

Accident and health Manager Earles 
KF. Holmes, of the Travelers in New 
York, is taking the first real vacation 
he has had in many a year. Holmes 
has been preparing for this event for 
some time. He was determined that if 
he ever got the time he would be sure 
of the place. So now one finds him, as 
he says, on his cut worm and potato 
bug foundry in Connecticut. Go to it 
brother Holmes! Help break the H.C.L. 

* * * 


Low Score Needed 

Those golfers who go to White Sul- 
phur in September will have to play 
better than 68 to beat the season’s best 
score hung up by George E. Clark, the 
West Virginia professional. 

; **e *# 

How much liability insurance an 
automobile owner should carry . is 
brought out in some observations on 
this feature of the agent’s work by the 
Aetna, which relates the experiences 
of some Hartford men: 

“Safer automobile liability policies 
are becoming increasingly popular with 
those upon whose shoulders fall the 
heavy responsibilities of automobile 
ownership. Today it takes less effort 
to persuade owners of motor cars that 
it is for their best interests to take 
more protection than is afforded under 
a poticy providing damages of $5,000 
for injury to one person and $10,000 for 
an accident in which more than one 
person is injured. 

“Every newspaper reader knows that 
the motorist who disables any one now- 
adays will be called upon to pay dam- 
ages which a few years ago would not 
have been regarded within the realm 
ot possibility. To many motor car 
owners such verdicts as the courts are 
rendering mean bankruptcy, unless 
they have the protection of adequate 
liability insurance. 

“Some automobile owners need much 
more liability insurance than others. 
The more property a man has the more 
he stands to lose if he is unfortunate 
enough to have a damage suit brought 
against him by some one whom he has 
disabled with his car. In general, 
therefore, the man of property should 
protect that property with a _ larger 
automobile liability policy than the 
man whose wealth is limited. 

“A man of large means recently took 
out an automobile liability policy 
through the general agency of R. C. 
Knox, Hartford, which provided dam- 
ages of $250,000 for injuries to one per- 
son and of $1 000,000 for an accident in 
which more than one person was in- 
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jured. His liability for property dam- 
age was protected by a property dam- 
age policy for $25,000. Another Hart- 
ford automobile owner, realizing the 
need of adequately protecting his prop- 
erty against liability claims for per- 
sonal injuries, took out an automobile 
liability policy providing protection of 
$100,000 tor injuries to one person and 
$300,000 for an accident resulting in 
injuries to several persons. This same 
motorist figured that he needed $75,000 
worth of property damage insurance 
to protect him from claims that might 
be brought for property damaged or 
destroyed by his car.” 


TO FINANCE FARMERS 


The McFadden rural credits bill, 
which will come before the next Con- 
gress, provides for a rural credit society 
in every state with local branches 
among farmers, known as communes. 
Its object is to provide funds necessary 
for current operations at the lowest 
possible rate. In order to provide capi- 
tal to establish the state credit society 
it is provided that one of the leading 
insurance companies with assets of not 
less than $1000,000 shall be induced to 
accept and do business under the char- 
ter ont'ined in the bill. Such company 
would be designated as the insurance 
league to provide the insurance, which 
is a proper basis of credit for chattel 
mortgages. 


COMMITTEE AT WORK 

The sub committee appointed to con- 
sider competition of mutual casualty 
companies has begun its work but noth- 
ing is likely to be decided for some- 
time, probably not until the meeting of 
the National Association of Insuranice 
Agents in Des Moines. The committee 
of company representatives is composed 
of Messrs. Jewett, Royal Indemnity; 
Sullivan, Travelers; McCaffrey, Globe; 
Collins, Ocean; Higgins, Aetna. The 
comm 'ttee is working with a com mit- 
tee of the agents. 





AUTOMOBILE’S DEADLINESS 
Deaths from automobile accidents of 
all kinds are now said to be 50 per cent 
higher than those from typhoid fever; 
and about 60 per cent higher than from 
either suicide or homicide. In 1906, 
the number of fatal automobile acci- 
dents was only 183 in the Registration 
Area of the United States. In 1918, the 
last year for which figures are available, 

the number had increased to 7,525. 


NEGLECTED INFECTIONS 





Upper Extremities Should Receive More 
Attention in Treating Compensa- 
tion Cases 





In connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation L. P. A. Bendixen, Daven- 
port, Ia., makes the point that not suffi- 
cient attention is given to infections of 
the upper extremities. Mr. Bendixen 
draws these conclusions: 


(1) The wonderful mechanism of the human 
arm and hand and what ‘little consideration 
and thought is given to it. 

(2) The importance of considering septic hand 
from an economic point of view, from the very 
start of the infection until the man has resumed 
work. 

(3) The great importance of immobilization 
and rest treatment. 

(4) The surgeon must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the anatomical relationship of the 
extremity. 

GS) The early establishment of passive mo- 
tion and massage with accurate record showing 
improvement. 

_ (6) That tendon involvement can in many 
instances be prevented by early and _ proper 
treatment. 

(7) That early plastic operation and amputa- 
tion are desirable after all other conservative 
methods have failed. 

(8) Last, but not least, the old slogan, “No 
Matter How Slight the Accident Report It.” 


NO FOREIGN PLANES 

The United States Government has 
practically killed the importation of 
any foreign airplanes. It is a good 
thing for American manufacturers but 
a bad thing for aeronautics in this coun- 
try, as it will make it possible for 
American manufacturers to make fliers 
take what they have, rather than try to 
meet demands of the flying public. 








LESS RESERVE REQUIRED 

Records so far completed by the New 
England Equitable Insurance Company, 
Boston, show that loss reserves the 
company will be compelled to set aside 
this year will be considerably less than 
those of previous years and there is 
every reason to believe that the semi- 
annual statement, when issued, will 
compare favorably with those of pre- 
vious years. 





RETURNS TO MARYLAND 
Richard H. Thompson, who has been 
vice-president of the Maryland Assur- 
ance, is to return to his old position as 
fourth vice president of the Maryland 
Casualty, 





MEMBER OF BUREAU 
The American Casualty, Reading, has 
applied for membership in the Accident 
& Health Underwriters’ Bureau. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS oh Se E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
When Insured in 
——— e 
Doubt is expressed by “A few months back, when bank after Geor 1a ( asualt Com 
How One the Aetna that many ag- bank was overloaded with Liberty y pany 
Thing Leads ents fully realize the im- bonds, when money was easy and every- Y 
toAnother portance of using some of thing wide open, the fairly common ou 
the unusual forms of in- usage of employing Liberty bonds in Everyone 
surance to develop other more impor- the fashion indicated was possibly de- are URE F ERVICE 18 
tant lines. Speaking of this the Com- fensible. Today, with the Federal Re- : wea 
pany says: serve banks applying an ever-increas- Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
“One of the strongest reasons for de- ing pressure, with interest rates stead- HOME OFFICE: MA ~ 
veloping a multiple-line business isthat ily mounting, with the scarcity of cash . CON, GEORGIA 
the clients of a multiple-line agent stick becoming more and more marked, it 
because they get the counsel and sery- seems almost unbelievable that any 
ice to which they are entitled. The bank should part with actual assets. | = MG Carew ae 
multiple-line agent isn’t regarded as ‘a “Especially in the cases of the smaller TR PO | 
man with one idea.’ He is credited with banks, financial statements are being The | rAN CASUAL TY yo 
having more than the average breadth very closely scrutinized everywhere at 
of vision in his profession,—a reputa- this time. An excess of bills payable INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
tion that becomes more and more valu- —pointing to a condition that might HOME OFFICE 47 CEDA T 
able as a business asset. Furthermore, become critical should the bank be com- , AR STREET 
it is to be expected that an assured pay-__ pelled quickly to liquidate its borrow- CHARTERED 1874 
ing premiums on several lines will be ings—-is likely to give rise to misgiv- ° 
paid claims occasionally on some of ings on the part of those who under- Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
them—and paid losses make firm stand the real delicacy of money condi- 5 : 
friends. The promptness and fairness’ tions. In such instances, particularly, EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
of Aetna claim adjustments can be re-_ it would seem that the conservation of Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 
lied upon to double-rivet the loyalty of assets was demanded not only by con- ‘ . aieitiaaati 
the assured to the Aetna so that there siderations of expediency but also by RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
is small danger of competitors cutting the necessity of maintaining all proper 7 
in on the business. safeguards against dangerous contin- , 
“It is not to be supposed that many = BeNcies. THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
of the various lines could, or should, be “When it is essential for a bank to FICE 
sold at one solicitation. An agent who produce depository guarantees in a dis- HEAD OFFIC - ae WALTERS 


goes about it the right way makes him- 
self, after a time, the logical source of 
supply for a wide variety of lines, with 
corresponding profit to himself. 

“Wanamaker’s in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, Marshall Fields in Chicago, 
and department stores operating on sim- 
ilar principles throughout the country, 
render the most practical of all serv- 
ices to their customers—the conven- 
ience of buying in one place a wide 
variety of standard articles at reason- 
able prices. Most of our modern de- 
partment stores started as single line 
establishments and gradually took on 
multiple-line functions for the simple 
reason that it paid to do so. 

“The same principle eaplains the ex- 
istence of the tremendously large and 
profitable insurance agencies that now 
supply the widely varied insurance 
needs of the public. Manufacturers and 
property owners are glad to place their 
various forms of insurance in a com- 
pany whose integrity and financial re- 
sponsibility are known quantities; and 
they are equally glad to save time and 
trouble by purchasing ali these forms 
of insurance through an agent who has 
won their confidence by his thorough, 
sensible way of offering timely sugges- 
tions and rendering intelligent serv- 
ice. 

“The wise insurance buyer picks out 
a capable insurance agent whom he can 
retain as a dependable counselor. To 
such a man he is ready to entrust his 
many insurance interests, holding him 
responsible for the reliability and ade- 
quacy of his insurance and surety pro- 
tection. And the opportunity of acting 
in such a position of trust, with its 
commensurate monetary rewards, 
should inspire every agent to develop 
his business through the multiple-line 
method.” 

* ¢ * 


Surety bonds as a means 


Value of of conserviny a bank’s as- 
Depository sets is the subject of an 
Bonds article in The _ Fidelity 

Journal, in which these 


points are brought out for the use of 
agents selling this line: 

“Perhaps it is a truism to assert that 
this is a good time to hold on to what 
you’ve got. But it would appear: that 
not even the present disturbed state 
of the money market has driven home 
this truth to all bankers. From many 
quarters still come reports of financial 
institutions which continue to follow in 
these tense days the always dubious 
practice of putting up salable coliateral 
as depository guarantee. 


turbed period like this, both financial 
astuteness and common sense domand 


that these guarantees be other than 
assets. 
“The advantages of purchasing cor- 


porate depository bonds at a cost of 
five dollars a thousand, over an in- 
trinsically unsound metuod that may 
weaken the stability of an institution 
appear too great to require argument. 
Forward-looking bankers who _ have 
Liberty bonds or other securities tied 
up in depository guarantees are taking 
steps to provide depository bonds in- 
stead, thus increasing their assets 
against a day of need, and strengthen- 
ing their whole credit structure.’ 





STOCK COMPANIES WIN 


Compensation Payment Delays in Illi- 
nois Greatest Among Other 
Kinds of Carriers 








In support of its contention that the 
figures recently given out by it on de- 
lays in compensation payments were 
not intended as a slap at the stock 
companies or propaganda for state in- 
surance, the [Illinois Industrial Commis- 
sion has made a comparison of its fig- 
ures with the official figures of the Ohio 
monopolistic state fund, where the av- 
erage time elapsing from date of acci- 
dent to first compensation payment is 
74 days. This gives the stock com- 
panies decidedly the best of the argu- 
ment, as their average as shown by the 
Illinois report, which they contested as 


being altogether too high, was 43.62 
days. The Illinois figures also show 
the average for the mutual companies 


as 50.62 days, inter insurers 52.26 days 
end self insurers 54.35. According to 
that comparison, the Ohio fund, which 
should have everything in its favor, is 
20 Cavs behind the slowest class re- 
ported in [linois. 
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First Aid To The Weary 


THIS IS THE SEASON when the kind of co-operation a company gives to 
its agents is put to a real test. 
IT IS THE TIME WHEN THERE IS REAL NEED for “first aid” treatment to 


keep summer production in line with the rest of the year. 

JUST SO LONG AS MEN ARE HUMAN, the summer let-down in production is 
bound to come unless the man on the firing line finds the right kind of inspiration 
in his association with his company. 


LEFT TO HIMSELF, HE WILL SAG BECAUSE THE ‘ELEMENTS, human na- 


ture and general circumstances conspire against him. 


BUT THE RIGHT KIND OF HOME OFFICE COOPERATION HOLDS the live 
agent superior to such handicaps. 

IT DOES NOT MAKE A MOCKERY OF HUMAN WEARINESS by the use of + 
long-range “pep” letters attempting to show how foolish it is to get tired, but 
rather by suggesting means by which even apparently adverse circumstances may 
be turned to good account without the futile, slavish effort that only impairs the 
agent’s efficiency when the real harvest time comes in the fall. 

SCIENTISTS HAVE DISCOVERED THAT LOAFING IS NOT OFTEN REST- 
FUL, chiefly because few men know how to loaf restfully. They know that the 
finest rest comes from a change in the form and nature of a man’s activity. 


POINTING OUT THE PROPER WAY TO THAT CHANGE, constitutes one of the 
features of real company service, but— 

IT CANNOT BE DONE BY SWIVEL-CHAIR SPECIALISTS AT A DISTANCE, 
BY MAIL. 

IT MUST BE DONE BY MEN WHO ARE IN PERSONAL TOUCH with and have 
the confidence of the agent. 

MORE THAN THAT, it must be done by men who, having been producing agents 

= themselves, speak from experience, personal understanding and human sympathy, 

= rather than from “scientific efficiency” theories as truly artificial as the cool 

= breezes from the whirling electric fan in the office in which they are evolved. 

AGENTS ARE HUMAN BEINGS, not machines and only human methods will im- 

prove the efficiency of their work. 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, officered and supervised by men 
who have been and are agents in fact and at heart, is always anxious for the op- 
portunity to put human, friendly and effective, cooperation behind the activities 
of good men not already connected with other good, deserving companies. 


Northern Assurance Company 


Outstanding assurances, over - $28,000,000.00 
- - $2,250,000.00 
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Assets, over - - 
The Company’s resources from income this year will considerably exceed $1,000,000.00 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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